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Tak apophthegm ‘ De mortuis nil. nisi bonum” has met 
with an extensive reception, as being founded upon a humane, 
though mistaken netion, that reprehension should not. be 
directed against those who can no longer benefit by it, if it 
should be urged on good and substantial grounds; and who are 
unable to vindicate themselves, should they be unjustly at- 
tacked. There is a fallacy in this: and from the very com- 
mencement Of our critical labours, we have uniformly pro- 
ceeded upon another—and, in our opinion, a juster maxim, 
“ De mortuis nil nisi verum.” The reproof of whatever fol- 
lies or errors we may have noticed, in considering the character 
and conduct of those who no longer could answer for. them- 
selves, was designed not to gratify a senseless and ill-directed 
ipleen ; but to benefit the living, by warning them to avoid 
those failings, against which our animadversions were pointed. 
On this principle, we shall still proceed in our review of the 
work before us. We shall “ speak the trutlh—and nothing but 
the truth?” ‘but whoever reads merely a few pages in either of 
these volumes, will perceive it to be absolutely necessary for us 
hot “to speak the whole truth,” not so much from delicacy 
for the reputation of the dead, as from regard to the feelings of 
the living. ) 
This publication is now openly advertized as the posthumous 


Work of the late Rev. W. BeLog : a notice almost unnecessary 
No, 234, Vol. 53, November, 1817. O 
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to be given; as, in spite of the dashes and asterisks with 
which the pages are copiously bestrewed, no one ever so little 
conversant in the literary world, could, for an instant, hesitate 
in naming the author. We are surprised to find that the press 
was corrected by himself, till nearly the conclusion of the 
work; and, consequently, that it was not designed to be post- 
humous. We say, surprised, for (when we consider the irrita- 
bility of some of the characters here depicted, and the ready 
opportunity for returning the obligation in kind) it required, 
in our opinion, the hardihood of an Aretine or a Scioppius to 
publish such a work, and expect to live without meeting “‘ the 
countercheck quarrelsome.” 

In our extracts from these volumes, it is not our intention to 
fill up the blanks, or expound the asterisks. With respect to 
those who may be acquainted with the literary history of the 
period included in this work, it would be superfluous; with 
respect to others, it could only gratify an idle curiosity, with- 
out eonducing to any one good purpose. 

We are pleased with the affection displayed in the Dedica- 
tion “ ‘fo an ocp Woman.” 


‘¢ My dear old Woman, 

‘* Those were good old times for poor authors, when the usual 
accompaniment of an adulatory Dedication to some great personage, 
was ten pounds. Alas! there is no such thing now-a-days. It is 
well, if when dismissed from the audience of the patron, you are bowed 
out with a little faint praise, and a civil leer. Yet such is the effect 
of habit, and so inconsistent is the character of man, that there are 
no authors of equal celebrity with myself (hem!) who will conde- 
scend to place their works before the public, without a Dedication, 
or Inscription of one kind or other. 

‘* But as ill luck would have it, my literary pilgrimage has been so 
long and so extended, that I have exhausted my catalogue of illus- 
trious names, numerous as it was. Iam compelled, as the French 
term it, ‘ jouer a coupe un,’ in other words, to play alone. I am 
reduced to the necessity of looking about for somebody who cannot 
in reason refuse the honour intended; from whom nothing is to be 
expected but a good-humoured acquiescence in whatever | may choose 
to say ; whose vanity expects no flattery, whose pride can receive no 
wound. 

“© Where then can I look with more complacency, comfort, and 
confidence, than to 


. ‘“* MY DEAR OLD WOMAN? 

‘© Here I may expatiate without fear of interruption, and what is 
more, without suspicion of my sincerity upon those intellectual qua- 
lities, which I have witnessed for almost half a century, growing 4s 
it were from a grain of mustard-seed to a tree, beneath whose 
spreading branches children and grand-children have reposed ip secu- 
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rity and peace. I might enlarge upon the sagacity which foresaw the 
approach of human ill, on the discretion which encountered, and on 
the fortitade which endared it. Yes! the imagination might indulge 
itself in remembering the delight with which we traversed together, 
the gay ard enlivening fields of youth, and the cheerfulness and com- 

sare with which the chilling winds of age were opposed. 

« But on this subject it is time to pause, difficult as it is to forego 
the last opportunity of expatiating upon these fairy visions, thé 
remembrance of which is still so dear. 


‘¢ Mirror of Life, the glories thus depart 
Of all that Love, and Youth, and Fancy frame, 
When painful Anguish speeds the piercing dart, 
Or Envy blasts the blooming flowers of Fame. 


“ To conclude in plain prose. Mayst thou with whom the various 
incidents of a perturbed life have been participated, the pressure of 
which has again and again been alleviated by thy sympathy, accept, 
in no adulatory terms of praise, but in those of sober gratitude and 
truth, my heartfelt acknowledgments of thy goodness. 

« Well can I remember that when thou wast an object of admira- 
tion, not to the gay and thoughtless alone, but to the grave, the 
sedate, and the wise, that no external allurement could ever divert 
thee from the obligations of duty. 

‘* Nor can I forget that when our earlier career was obstructed by 
briars and thorns, thy sagacity found means to lessen their asperity, 
and thy unwearied exertions never failed to facilitate their removal, 
Surely, too, amidst the sufferings and sorrows of repeated sickness, 
did thy tenderness assuage the pain, and impart the most delightful 
and salutary balm. ' 

“ The first vigour of my warm and youthful fancy was employed 
in representing the emotions excited by thy presence. The last occu- 
pation of my trembling pen, is to offer, with an unfeigned devotion, 
the solemn prayer, that thy decline of life may be as little rugged 
“¢ disturbed as the condition of humanity will permit ; and so 

arewell,” 


The introductory chapter accounts, with some humour, for 
the origin of the work ; but we request our reader’s attention 
to the concluding paragraph, as we find it impossible to recon- 
cile the author’s serious asseveration with his practice, in the 
ensuing pages. 


“ A few months since, was advertised to be sold by auction, at the 
fooms of a popular auctioneer, ander a fictitious name, his well 
chosen library. Among the books were some manuscripts, which it 
Was thought the family ought to have preserved. ne in particular, 
was a very large Common-place-book, from the examination of 
Which it-was evident, that at some period of his life or other, he had 
medicated the composition of — of his Literary Life, with 
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on terms of greater or less familiarity. But all was confusion ; there 
was nothing like. arrangement. In one place, ‘ Anecdotes of 
Bishop * * * *,’ in another, ‘ Particulars of my Interview with the 
Lord Chancellor. Inthe very middle of the volume, ‘ A Narrative 
of my Boyish Days till I went to the University." This last, as far 


as it goes, seems the only portion of the manuscript, in which any. 


thing like chronological order was observed. 

‘* In the hurry of the sale, by some accident, or other, this 
Common-place-book was disregarded, which may in some.degree be 
accounted for from the following circumstance :—Qor friend wrote 
a miserable hand; the rapidity to which he accustomed himself, 
made his manuscript almost illegible. On this subject he would often 
tell many facetious stories of himse]f and his printer. On one occa- 
sion he was grievously tormented by a devil, at the moment of his 
being helped to a second slice of venison, (for he loved good-eatig,) 
who came with two large sheets of copy to beg that he would put dots 
to his i's. At another time, he was seriously remonstrated with by 
his printer, a very worthy and primitive sort of man, for being the 
cause of more profane swearing in the printing-office, than is usually 
heard at Billingsgate.—‘ Sir,’ exclaimed the honest printer, ‘ the 
moment copy from you is divided among the compositors, volley suc- 
ceeds volley, as rapidly and as loudly as in one of Lord Nelson's vic- 
tories” Our friend shook his head, but he was incorrigible. To 
return to the auction. Several of the company took this said 
Common-place-book into their hands, but as instantly laid it down 
again in despair. One person, indeed, rather maliciously asked if it 
was Arabic. At length it was put up; nobody bade a sixperce, till 
a sly old man from one corner of the room who having known the 
author, recognized his hand writing, exclaimed, ‘ I will give a dollar 
for the chance of making out something.’ It is superfluous to say, 
that there was no competition. The old gentleman cartied off his 
bargain without molestation or envy. It was a long time before he 
could make an iota of his purchase, nor would he perhaps at all, if 
accident had not thrown him in the way of our friend the printer. 
This good man recollected, with no small delight, the Shzbloleth, 
(if such a term may be used to an autograph,) of his old but tor- 
menting acquaintance. They accordingly put their heads together, 
and the reader is here presented with the result of their joint but 
continued labour. Labour, indeed, it might be called, for Porson 
would sooner have unravelled an Ethiopic inscription, than they were 
by much exertion, able to decypher a sheet of the abominable manu- 
script. They succeeded at length. 

‘* It is by no means intended on their parts to vouch for the entire 
authenticity of every fact, and anecdote, and circumstance, which 
these pages unfold. They however profess, and the printer more 


particularly, such a general confidence in the veracity of their old . 


acquaintance, as to believe that there is no intentional misrepresenta- 
sion, nor any thing set down in malice. Above all, the most remote 


anecdotes of all the distinguished personages, with whom he had lived: 
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idea of inflicting a wound on any person, wha may survive to see some 
slight designation of themselves, ts earnestly and emphatically dis- 
claimed ! { !” 


We pass over the two following chapters, which contain 
nothing interesting.. In chapter LV., we find our author placed 
“under the care of a great dragon of learning,” whom he 
describes with some accuracy and much acrimony. 


‘¢ T would now give the character of my instructor, but as I wish 
my secret not to be disclosed, I am aware that I must use no common 
circumspection.. I do not now, indeed, dread the lightning of his 
eye, the thunder of his voice, or the weight of his arm; but Ido 

not wish the bonds of complacency and civility, so long established 
between us, to be broken. If any one, therefore, shall think be can 
individually apply what follows, be it at his peril, not mine. 

‘© My master then, be it known, was a most extraordinary per- 
sonage ; not less distinguished in literature than in politics. Indeed, 
they who know him best, and do not love him least, have constantly 
been of opinion, that if he had consecrated more of his time to the 
first pursuit, and much less to the latter, he would have enjoyed a far 
larger portion both of public esteem and of public honours. As a 
master, he was severe, wayward, and irregular. What he. imposed 
in the form of exercise, was not always consistent with the time and 
capacities to be employed.” 


“‘ Why this is affectations, look you !” 

« And now for the other side of the picture, for the person of 
whom I am speaking had very contradictory qualities, His taste was 
‘ exquisite, acute, accurate, elegant, and this he seemed to commu- 
nicate and inspire. It was really delightful to hear him read, and I 
do not think that this accomplishment, which is never sufficiently 
cultivated, can possibly be carried to a greater degree of perfection, 
than it was by him. He possessed also extraordinaty powers of 
eloquence ; his easy flow of words could only be equalled by his 
nervous, appropriate, and happy-disposiiion of them. He was proud 
of this talent, and somewhat ostentatious in the display of it. When 
he gave the upper boys a subject for atheme, he would descant upon 
the subject in ail its ramifications, for the best part of an hour. Very 
amusing indeed, and instructive also, but somewhat superfiuous as to 
the immediate object, of enabling boys to compose an essay of twenty 
lines. This gift, delightful as it was, was accompanied by one evil ; 
when not among boys, it disposed him to dispvtation, and in dispu- 
tation no small portion of his life was passed. I cannot say that he 
was ill-humoured, but when touched, ro minister could be more 
sore. With great powers and great learning, much opportunity and 
earnest invitation, he has done but little to secure a posthumous repu- 
tation, A few disputative tracts, originating in personal and local 
aliercation, some scattered. volames, manifesting his political-creed, 
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attachments, and speculations, anc a é-v sermons on particular sub. 
jects and occasions, form the ent re works of an individual, who 
might have enlightened, instructed, and adorned society. I know 
not whether he yet lives. If he shall be removed to a beiter world— 
Requiescat in pace.” 


We believe that the ‘ Orbilius” here described could 
throw a good deal of light on some passages in this chapter, 
which seem to require elucidation ; and that, had the author 


‘survived the publication, he would have found “ the treat 


dragon’s”’ pen as much to be dreaded now, as “ the weight of 
his hand,’ formerly. There is, however, but too much truth 
in our author’s remark, on the very little the subject of the 
present chapter has done ‘ to secure a posthumous renu- 
tation :” a remark, unfortunately, applicable, with equal jus- 
tice, to two of his contemporaries and equals in classics! 
attainments.. For upwards of thirty years, England couid 
boast of THREE scholars avowedly superior to all others, 
throughout the universe, in their knowledge of Greck litera- 
ture. With the exertions of one, the preceding extract 
acquaints us: what the other two have done, none could do 
better ; but when we look back upon the labours of scholars of 
preceding ages, we cannot help exclaiming with our author, 
*“ how little they have done,” in comparison with whar their 
talents enabled them to do. But we trust it is not yet tvo late. 
Though one of the three has been removed from this world; 
though another is ‘ declined into the vale of years ;” yet the 
third still retains his faculties in full vigour, his learning, his 
taste, his acuteness, all unimpaired, and his judgment matured, 
From him we hope yet to receive a xrue ts a. 

In chapter V. we find our author removing to the University. 
We extract, with pleasure, the following judicious observations 
on the expences of a college life, and the inconveniences to 
which the dissipation of thoughtless. striplings, just emanci- 
pated from the ferula or the birch, subjects them, perhaps, for 
the remainder of their days. 


“«* Lamentable it is tosay, that every young map, without distinc- 
tion, on shaking off the trammels of school, at his very first appear: 
ance in the character of aman, at Oxford or Cambridge, has every 
facility afforded him to pursue a career of th tless expence ; nor 
does he recover himself, if he does recover at all, till remorse 
barasses his spirits, and fetters every better propensity by the com- 
punctious recollection, that he has involved himself in debts and 
difficulties, which it must require the exertion and the labour of years 
to remove. 


“ Surely this ought not to be possible. But where is the remedy, of 
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rather, where the preventive! It is, beyond doubt, a matter of 
considerable difficulty ; but still something might be done. Some- 
thing like sumptuary laws might be established to prevent the sons of 
peers, and the sons of honest commercial persons, of private gen- 
tlemen, or of clergymen, from being confounded and immersed in 
one common vortex of dissipation and expense. 1 havea letter before 
me from Oxford, dated Baliol College, 1766, in which a person of 
considerable experience in that University states, that fourscore 
pounds a year is a sufficient allowance for a commoner, but thata 
gentleman commoner should be allowed two hundred. I had per- 
sonal knowledge of an individual at Cambridge, the whole of whose 
College expences did not exceed forty pounds. This, perhaps, would 
hardly now be practicable, but surely the heads of the universities, 


_ and the tutors of colleges, might, by their firm and salutary inter- 


ference, prevent such extraordinaty and extravagant excesses, as now 
pollute their discipline, and disgrace their establishment. 

“« Might not parents be protected by a fiat from the caput, from 
enormous bills incurred at taverns, livery-stables, and confectioners ? 
Might not tutors, without invidiousness, quietly communicate with 
the tradesmen of their respective colleges, on the subject of the pre- 
sent means and future expectations of the young men under their 
protection, and thus prevent any great accumulation of credit on one 
side, and of debts on the other ? Might not private dinners in private 
rooms be strictly prohibited, and the possibility of making foolish, 
expensive, and pernicious jaunts to London, and elsewhere, be pre- 
vented ? I am satisfied that something might be done, and I am cer- 
tain that something ought'to be done. I speak feelingly, smarting as 
Ido in the persons of near and dear connections, and knowing no 
inconsiderable number of parents aod guardians who sympathize with 
me. Formerly, and at the period which I am about to describe more 
at length, I verily believe that, except in the rooms of noblemen, 
and of a very few young men of great and known hereditary pro- 
perty, the more expensive wines were utterly unknown ; whereas, 
at present, most of the young men have, occasionally at least, their 
claret and champagne ; and a friend of mine shewed me the other 
day a bill for three months only, amounting to a hundred pounds, for 
these articles, incurred by a jackanapes, dependent upon the libera- 
lity of distant relatives, without a sixpence of his own. 

** Formerly an occasional excursion to Gogmagog Hills, or on 
tome gaudy day to Huntingdon or Newmarket, satisfied the Cantab’s 
ambition, with the addition of but a few pounds to his annual 
expences ; but now fifty, sixty, eighty pounds a year, run up ata 
livery-stable, is thought no mighty matter; and sorry am I to say, 
that the fellows who keep these places, encourage the young men 
in their extravagance, with the delusive expectation that they will be 
paid some time or other. 

“ Formerly the collegians met sociably, after dinner in the hall, 
to drink wine in each others apartments, and expended two shillings, 
cr perhaps half a crown, on something like a dessert, which usually 
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consisted of a few biscuits, apples, and walnuts. Now, forsooth, two 
pounds will hardly suffice for this indulgence, which is carried toa 


“most perpicious and culpable excess: now there must be ices, the 


most costly fruits, sweetmeats, and the like. The expence of a 
dessert was formerly so trifling, that it hardly came into the calcula- 
tion of expences. Now it forms a very serious part of a young man’s 
items of incumbrances ; and I have seen a bill for this unnecessary 
luxury, incurred iv the period of a year, by a youth whese parents 
were obliged to practise much self-denial and forbearance to maintain 
him at college, exceeding fifty pounds. Now ought this to be? And 


may itnot, wih a little exertion on the part of the superiors at the 


universities, in part at least be remedied ?” 


‘} Pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


The statement is, alas, too true. Though we ourselves have 
not smaried, we well know those who have severely. We have 
been told, that a pensioner at Cambridge cannot live for less 


than 2001. per annum ; and we have seen bills to the amount of 


5001. accumulated within the three years previous to taking the 
first degree, exclusive of the above, as it appears to us, extra- 
vagant allowance ! 

‘In the following chapter, the Sexagenarian passes an eulo- 
gium upon himself, in which we imagine very few, who will 
read the volumes before us, will coincide. 


‘* Here let me indulge an emotion, pardqnable, I hope, of self- 
complacency. They who from long observation and experience aie 
best qualified to judge of the scope and extent of my talents, (if I 
may be said to have any,) have invariably affirmed that my excellence 
was satire ; that if I had exercised myself in this unlovely branch of 
writing, I should have obtained reputation. If I really had this 
quality within me, it was kept where it ought to be—in a napkin. 
I never gave way to it but in the circumstance above detailed, anain 
a very few other instances.” 


From the seventh to the thirty-second chapter, we have 
anecdotes or characters of some of the author’s contempora- 
ries at. the University, all easy to be decyphered by a Cam- 
bridge man, notwithstanding the veil of affected mystery in 
which they appear enveloped. Our limits will not allow us to 
enumerate them separately, but we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting the account of Mr. Pitt’s appearance at 
Cambridge. 


‘* When about half the period of residence at the university had 
been fulfilled. Mr. Pitt appeared among the students, ‘Lhe great and 
illustrious Pitt, whose talents, patriotism, and firmness, saved his 
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country, and handed down a lesson to Europe, which in the event, 
preserved that also. But let us forbear to anticipate events and cir- 
curnsiances to which the narrative will in due course lead. Let us be 
satisfied wit saying here, that the Sexagenarian well remembered 
his first appearance at the university. He excited no interest or 
curiosity trom his person or manners. He had even at that early 
perio! a certain austerity of aspect, and stiffness of manner, by no 
means valculated to conciliate on a first introduction. He was cha- 
racterised by an air of much deeper thoughtfulness than is usually to 
be discerned in persons so young, and he was very seldom seen in the 
society of young men of similar rank and situation with himself. 
Hrs most usual companion was his tutor, upon whose arm he gene- 
rally leaned. He was remarkable for the plainness of his dress, and 
was, itis known, particularly correct in his attention to the local 
rules of his college, and to the general regulations of the university. 
It is also on record, that he lived at inconsiderable expense, an expense 
which some of the young pert coxcombs of the present day would 
contemplate with a disdainful sneer.—Poor creatures!—They are 
generally satisfied with the voluptuou, pleasures of to-day: his great 
mind was probably expanding into future times, and anticipating the 


period when his genius and taleats might have their due and proper 
exercise Upon nations.” 


. 


We are at aloss for words sufficiently forcihle to express our 
reprobation of chapter XV. It is introduced with a flippant 
malignity, and, notwithstanding the affectation of the editor 
speaking instead of the author, we are compelled to say, with 
a falsehood ; which must give rise to the most painful reflec- 
tions in the breast of every one who considers how few weeks 
elapsed between its committal to the press, and the death of 
the promulgator. We earnestly adjure the editor, if he has 
any regard to the reputation of his deceased friend; if he is 
not callous to every liberal feeling, when a second edition of 
these volumes is calied for, to omit this most offensive and dis- 
gusting chapter. G4, 

In the six following chapters, we find a fuller account of 
Porson than we recollect to have yet met with. It is drawn 
up with much partiality, and a studied care to represent his 
character in the most favourable point of view. The contrast 
between Wakefield and Porson is judiciously drawn; and the 
defence of the latter against the petulant misrepresentations of 
Wakefield complete. : 

The Sexagenarian’s zeal in defence of his friend Porson 


against the misrepresentations of Wakefield, has led him a little 
too far. - ; 


_** W. appears to tell that eminent Statesman, with a sort of 
ill-natured exultation, that nine hundred errors had been detected in 
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the edition of Heynes’ Virgil, corrected, as he is pleased to call it, by 
Porson. The fact is not so. The errors were certainly very nu- 
merous ; but the office of press corrector was far beneath the dignity 
of Porson, and what mistakes there are, are principally confined to 
the notes, which a single glance from a critical reader, will ina 
moment detect and amend: The errors of the text, which is of more 
material importance, did not exceed Twenty in all the four vo- 
Jumes !!" 


Now we have at this moment lying before us, a list of errata, 
distributed gratuitously in 1810, by Mr. Lunn, in which the 
errors in the text are allowed to be 77 ; and if we had leisure, 
we believe we could add considerably to the number. 

That “the office of press corrector was far beneath the 
dignity of Porson,” may be true; yet we have never found it 
objected to Erasmus, that he degraded himself by acting in 
that capacity to Frobenius. But we believe the fact to be, 
that, in these days of economy, correcting the press is scarcely 
thought of, further than what the abilities of the reader to the 
printing-house may supply. Perhaps, too, the numerous 
errors which are suffered to disgrace the generality of re-prints, 
where Latin, and particularly Greek, occurs, are designedly 
left to exercise the acumen of “ the critical reader,’’ who 
“¢ will in a moment detect and amend” them: while he who 
is not critical, may blunder on as he best can. Something of 
this sort we are presented with, in these volumes. Premising, 
that generally the Greek is printed without accents, we submit 
the following portentous lines as an exercise for the sagacity of 
our “ critical reader.” 
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‘Surely we may adapt part of Porson’s epigram on Herman: 


‘+ Qur printers in Greek 
Are yet for to seek—” 


It is true, that the presses of a Nicholls (that worthy éléve of 
Bowyer) of a Valpy, and of a Taylor, can and do send out 
editions of works in Greek and Latin, where the powers of 
the “ critica] reader” need not be overstrained. Witness the 
Greek Testament printed by the former, and the Stephen’s 
Thesaurus, and his Glossaria, by the other two. Probably they 
have found some one willing to compromise his dignity, by 
descending to the office of “ press corrector.” Whether the 
fault lie with the ignorance of the compositors, or the parsi- 
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mony of the booksellers, we know not; but certain it is, that 
no works are more incorreetly printed, than the school editions 
of Latin and Greek Classics, (with a very few exceptions) and 
the generality of those which have (in the bookseller’s lan- 
guage) a sure sale. | 

We have been insensibly led to extend our extracts and 
remarks to such a length, as compels us, though reluctantly, to 
be more concise in our notice of the remainder of this work. 
We must, therefore, pass over many chapters, which, indeed, 
contain nothing particularly interesting, and attend our author 
in his * brief account of females, distinguished by their love 
of, or proficiency in literature.” And here we conceive he 
displays his talents and principles to the best advantage. He 
uniformly reprobates those who have perverted their abilities to 
serve the cause of scepticism, infidelity, anarchy, and vice; 
and bestows just, and: by no means indiscriminate, praise on 
those who have endeavoured to promote the interests of poli- 
tical order, sound morality, and true religion. Occasionally, 
however, he suffers his partiality for a friend to overbalance his 
judgment; and we fancy that few of our readers, who have 
paid attention to the “ Blagden Controversy,” will coincide 
with Mr. B. that it terminated most highly” to the honour 
of the lady whom he characterizes in chapter 50. 

We think My. B. has made very little of an excellent sub- 
ject in chapter 51, but we are almost reconciled by the admir- 
able delineations of character in the two succeeding chapters. 
The following remarks should be sedulously impressed on the 
minds of our female would-be philosophers and precieuses. 


‘* Oh for the good old times! when females were satisfied with 
feminine employments, with cultivating their minds so far as to 
enable them to instruct their children in useful learning only, and to 
regulate their families with judicious economy ; to learn those graces 
and that demeanour, which obtained and secured love and esteem, 
nor suffered the Laban images of foreign vanities to contaminate 
their tents. Daughters of England, be not beguiled; be assured 
that the study of politics is not essential to female accomplishments, 
that the possession of this Machiavelian knowledge will neither make 
you better mothers, wives, or friends; that to obtain it, a long life, 
severe study, and the most laborious investigation, are indispengably 


_ “Recessary. Must it not excite the strongest emotions of contempt, 
‘to hear pert misses, just escaped from boarding-schools, harangye in 


amore peremptory language than Selden would have assumed,. and 
with the slightest reading, and most superficial knowledge, presume 
to pass judgment on the political rights and conditions of nations ?¥ 


The melancholy history of “ Ella” (chapters 64, 56) affords 
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a lesson to those young ladies who profess ‘ exquisite sensi- 
bility,” by which we hope they will profit. 

We confess ourselves far better pleased with the latter part of 
the first volume, than with the former. The censure passed 
upon some of the ‘characters here brought before us, is not so 
virulent as that in preceding chapters, and though occasionally 
very severe, is yet generally well deserved : while the praise 
more liberally bestowed in this part of the work, is in most 


‘cases judiciously given, and very seldom overstrained. 


The second volume presents us with some bon mots of 
Wilkes, and anecdotes of some of the partizans of that des- 
picable and interested demagogue. That our Sexagenarian, 
though “in some. degree warped,” was not irrecoverably 
seduced by the fascinations of these political Sirens, he attri- 
butes, with a gratitude that reflects honour upon himself, to 
the judicious caution of a friend, whose character he delineates 
in chapter 5. | 

From hence, to the 15th chapter, we have a short account of 
some travellers contemporary with our author, whom he either 
assisted in the arrangement of their materials, or with whom 


he lived in habits of intimacy. It is remarkable, that the 15th 


chapter in this volume is equally reprehensible with the cor- 
responding chapter in the former. We are sorry to see so 
much petulance, malignity, and misrepresentation (to use the 
mildest term) directed against a person who, in our estimation, 
(and we know him well) and we believe in that of some of the 
most distinguished characters in Church and state, is the very 
reverse of the odious portrait here represented. 

Our author introduces us to a * Symposium” of which he 
was a member, consisting, upon the whole, of most valuable 
and worthy men. This literary club, however, would have 
been much improved, in our opinion, by the rejection of two of 
its members. Indeed, we ‘can hardly conceive what social 
intercourse could have taken place, between the sound and 


orthodox Christians, the firm supporters of all that is valuable 


in our ecclesiastical and political constitutions, delineated in 
chap ters 22 and 23, and the calculating vane and diplomatic 
ic, obtruded upon our notice in chapters 20 and 24. 
"The 25th chapter gives a sketch of the Sexagenarian him- 
self, and of some of his projected works. Most of these were 
well suited to his abilities ; and truly sorry are we, that the 
rude hand of death has deprived the literary world, most pro- 
bably, of much instruction as well as amusement. | 
The remainder of the volume consists of sketches of various 
personages, who, from an humble origin, have risen to emi- 
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nence in their respective professions; and now occupy dis- 
tinguished situations on the ecclesiastical, legal, or treasury 
bench, or in high departments of the administration. Some 
of these are drawn with ecandour; others, with much ill-: 
nature; and one, in particular, p. 184, &c. with petulant 
malignity. For this, if it were necessary, we could assign a 
reason: but * we war not with'the dead.” . 

The Sexagenarian’s powers of description appear, we think, - 
to most advantage, in his delineation of authors and booksellers. 
We shall extract, as aspecimen of his skill, in this respect, his 
ortrait of ‘* the noble author ;”’ and our readers, we imagine, 
will allow the resemblance to be very striking. 


‘“‘ Him, I mean, who is certainly possessed of great intellectual 
powers, and a peculiar turn for a certain line of poetry ; bat whose 
bad passions so perpetually insinuate:themselves in every thing which 
he writes, that itis hardly possible to escape the injury of his venom, 
and scarcely worth while to separate the gold from the dross. His 
volatile mind thinks it an act of manliness to sneer at religion, and if, 
on any occasion, provoked to resentment, his malignity becomes fury, 
and there is no object either too high or too low, upon which he does 
not vent his rancour.” 


Some miscellaneous extracts from Porson’s Manuscripts, 
under the title “ Porsoniana,” and from Gilbert Wakefield ; 
with ** Motley Contents of Two Notable Volumes,” close the 
work, 


' 

Our readers, we imagine, will be gratified, if we lay before 
them a few of the anecdotes with which these volumes are 
enlivened. The first, which we shall select, is not, indeed, 
pleasing, but curious ; as shewing the blind subjection of the 
lower orders of the Irish Papists to their priests, and the rea- 
diness which they avow to perpetrate the most horrid crimes, 
if commanded by them. : : 


‘“ He used to relate many curious anecdotes which occurred to 
him and his family, at that momentous epoch; [the Irish rebellion] 
one in particular of his mother, which may be worth commemorating. 
They had in their family a gardener, who had been thirty years jn 
their service, and- who was ‘a Roman Catholic. The old lady, who 
was of a remarkably mild, amiable, and unsuspicious temper, used to 
walk, without any attendant, about her spacious garden and domain, 
ll some of her neighbours, who had been molested, cautioned bet 
against the danger of walking without a companion. In consequence 
of this, she one day called to the gardener, and reminded him of the 
great length of time he had lived in the family, of their kindness to 
him, and of her own-acts of friendship in particular. She concluded, 
With asking him, whether any influence or authority could induce 
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him to make any attempt upon herlife. ‘ Certainly not, Madam,’ 


was the reply, ‘ unless my priest should order me. 
‘* Wilkes is represented as sometimes so intolerably sarcastic, and 


‘ more particulaily at the expence of his friends in the city, that the 


wonder is, how he could so long continue in their good graces. He 
never put any restraint upon himself, when in company, on the other 
side of Temple-bar, but indulged in all the satire of his wit, at the 
citizen’s expence. A few examples, among a hundred that could 
easily be givin, may suffice. 

‘* When confined in the King’s Bench, he was waited upon by a 
deputation from some ward in the city, when the office of Alderman 
was vacant. As there had already been great fermentation on his 
account, and much more apprehended, they who were deputed, 
undertook to remonstrate with Wilkes on the danger to the public 
peace, which would result from bis offering himself as a candidate on 
the present occasion; and expressed the hope, that he would at least 
wait till some more suitable opportanity presented itself. But they 
mistook their man ; this was with him an additional motive for per- 
severing in his first intentions. After much useless conversation, one 
of the deputies at length exclaimed, ‘ Well, Mr. Wilkes, if you are 
thus determined, we must take the sense of the ward.’ ‘ With all 
my heart,’ replied Wilkes, ‘ I will take the non-sense, and beat you 
ten to one.’ " 


The result is similar in some wards at the present day. 


“« Wilkes was of that distinguished eminence for facetiousness and 
humour, it may indeed be said for wit, that it was the fashion of the 
day toascribe any very striking and popular bon mot to him, and about 
the time of bis disappearing from the stage, to him or Jekyll. They 
have both, in all probability, had the reputation of saying what 
neither of them ever uttered ; thovgh both were eminently distin- 
guished for saying naturally and unaffectedly, innumerable good 
things. 

A few of these children of questionable parentage are preserved. 
No matter to which of the above, or to whom they belong. 

**. Querist.—Where, observed a Roman Catholic, in warm dispute 
with a Protestant, where was your religion before Luther ? 

** Q. Did you wash your face this morning ? 

« A. Yes. 

‘© Q. Where was your face before it was washed 2” 


From the “ Porsonian Levities” we select the following 
elegant charade. 


«¢ Te primum iacauto nimivm, propiusque tuenti 
Laura, mibi furtim sur ippuisse queror, 

Nec tamen hoc furtum bi coudonare recusem 
Si pretium simili solvere merce velis. 
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Sed quo plus candoris habent tibi colla seeunde 
Hoc tibi plus primum frigoris intus habet, 

Jamque sinisira cava cantavit ab ilice totum 
Onnina, et audaces spes vetat esse ratas.” 


And this for the amusement of our fair readers. 


‘« The child of a peasant, Rose thought it no shame 
‘To to at my first all the day ; 
When her father grew rich, and a farmer became, 
My first to my second gave way : 
Then she married a merchant, who brought her to town ; 
To this eminent station preferr'd, 
Of my first and my second unmindful she’s grown, 
And gives all her time to my third.” 


It has been remarked, that * nothing more invites the curi- 
osity of the many, than the private history of eminent per- 
sons. Panegyric will have charms for some; but satire of 
eminent living characters, managed with any dexterity, is 
always highly alluring to the multitude.” This observation is, 
we fear, but too true; and at the present day, especially, the 
imyaseexansa, the pleasure resulting from seeing the frailties 
of others exposed, is, unfortunately, too prevalent. We, 
therefore, do not hesitate to prophesy that this work will have 
an extensive sale; but we do not think it will tend to increase 
the reputation of the author, 














The Code of Agriculture, including Observations on Gardens, 
Orchards, Woods, and Plantations. By the Right Honour- 
able Sir John Sinclair, Founder of the Board of Agriculture. 
8vo. ll. ls. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 


Or all the works, statistical or agricultural, published by this 
celebrated writer, for twenty-six years past, this seems the. most. 
proper to rank as the Key-stone of that arch whieh he has 
raised to the honour of agriculture, with such consummate 
skill, as apparently to defy the tooth of time. 

In illustration of an engraving in this volume, entitled 
“ The Pyramid of Agricultural Inquiries,” Sir John acknow- 
ledges, that by means of his system, the information and 
talents of many intelligent individuals, has been combined in 
the formation of one great work, rendering useful knowledge 
more complete, and which, when brought within a moderate 
Compass, may become more generally accessivle. The first 
practical illustration of the systemaef making ezlensive enquiries 
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the basis of cordensed information, he observes, if now given in 
the Code of Agriculture ; “ It was the Statistical Account of 
Scotland,” a work which furnishes an accurate description of 
every parochial district in that part of the United Kingdom, 
amounting in all to 893, which laid the foundation of that 
laborious undertaking. 

2. To procure detailed accounts of the agricultural and 
political circumstances of the several counties, or larger divi- 
sions, in Great Britain, of which there are* 85 in all, was the 
next step taken in the progress of the work. 

3. After these accounts were completed, “ The General 
Report of Scotland” was then undertaken, which compre- 
heods the substance of the most important information con- 
tained in the Statistical Account, and in the County reports of 
Scotland. In that work, a British statesman ts furnished with 


as just an idea of the political circumstances of Scotland, and‘ 


the means of its improvement, as a proprietor usually possesses 
respecting his own private. estate. 

4. But the great object to be ultimately accomplished, was, 
to condense the substance of these numerous volumes in so 
far as respected husbandry, and the most valuable information 
contained in a number of other publications, into ‘* 4d Code of 
Agriculture.” That undertaking is now reduced into so small 
a compass, as one volume of closely-printed octavo. 

With respect to the Statistical Account of Scotland, to the 
credit of the clergy of that country, by whose means it was 
completed, Sir John observes, that in the opinion of the 
intelligent Jeremy Bentham, ‘ That single work is more 
valuable than an ordinary library; and Malthus. states, 
“That it exhibits a better picture of the internal state ofa 
country, than has yet been presented to the world.” This 
work was commenced on May. 1790, and completed in 1796. 
The publication of the Corrected County Reports, commenced 
in June, 1795, and was completed in 1814. The General 
Report of Scotland commenced in i811, and was completed 
in 1814, The Code of Agriculture began in 1816, and was 
completed in 1817. The introduction to the latter, was com- 
municated:to our re@ders, in the number for June, 1817; and 
the whole of these undertakings, required, in all, a period of 
about twenty-six years, and the assistance of above one thou- 
sand persons. 

In the perusal of this work, the most prejudiced person will 
probably be convinced that agriculture, though in general 
capable of being reduced to simple principles, yet requires, 00 
the whole, a greater variety of knowledge, than any other art. 
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in addition to the information which must be acquired by a 
farmer, to enable him to cultivate his land with success, or to 
manage his stock with profit, it is incumbent on him to con- 
sider the important particular specified in the Introduction to 
the Code of Agriculture. — 

Relative to the abilities of the author of the Code of Agri- 
culture, it has been observed, ‘* To conceive a plausible object 
is, indeed, no very decisive evidence of high talents ; but to 
conceive a magnificent project, and then, in spite of every 
obstacle, to carry this project fairly and effectually into 
execution ; these combined acts are, above all others, the most 
unequivocal testimonies of great abilities in the person who is 
capable of them.” Such testimonies of his abilities has Sir 
John Sinclair presented, in the compilation of his Statistical 
Account of Scotland, in the establishment of the British Wool 
Society, in procuring the institution of a National Board of 
Agriculture, which, before his time, had scarcely an existence. 
He looked around him, and saw new palaces of science con- 
tinually rising, by the efforts of philosophy and literature, on 
scenes where stood before the miserable hovels of lubbard 
labour, untutored toil, and unskilful art. He saw that, by the 
change, the hundred arms of labour had been endowed with all 
the energies of ten thousand. He was impatient to do for his 
favourite, Agriculture, that which had been done for other 
arts—to elevate it into a science, and to make its true prin- 
ciples universally known. In the administration of the busi- 
ness of that board, of which he was the founder, he directed 
all his plans to this great end. So far as time would permit, 
he was triumphing over every difficulty, in the accomplishment 
of his views, when he was removed from the situation to 
which he did honour; and when Lord Somerville prepared a 
plan almost directly opposite to that which Sir John pursued ! 
Sir John was told “ that agriculture is not susceptible of being 
reduced to science ; that farmers are incapable of learning any 
part of their business from books.” But the absurdity and 
futility of these objections, himself, and the nation at large, have 
long been convinced of. As. before noticed, Sir John Sin- 
clair was the author of the design of procuring agricultural 
surveys of all the different counties in Britain. From these 
surveys, when they should have been completed, it was his 
intention to procure the formation of one grand and general 
survey of the agriculture and rural ceconomy of the British 
Empire ; and out of this again, to form a short but elaborate 
extract, which should serve as a MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
ART AND SCIENCE, to be valued by every British Farmer, as 
his Bible and his. Almanack ; and this, it appears, he has really 
No. 234, Vol. 53, November, 1817. P 
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perfected in the work before us. The improvement and useful 
diversification of our tame animals; the introduction of new 
vegetables; and the perfection of the seeds and culture of 
such as Britain before possessed ; the abbreviation and melio- 
ration of all the modes of rural labour; the reduction of alk 
waste lands under tillage ; and the making of every field sus- 
ceptible of perpetual fertility and cultivation ; the instructing 
the farmers of one district, by exposing to their knowledge 
the enlightened example of those of another; the improve- 
ment of the utensils, the domestic accommodation, the morals, 
the intelligence of the persons by whom the labours of hus- 
bandry are to be carried on; all these entered, as so many 
objects, into the views of the President, for the prosecution*of 
the Board of Agriculture. As he was the author of its plans 
of exertion, so the burthen of its business for a considerable 
period, fell upon him alone. In the House of Commons, he 
supported it with great ardour and perseverance. A bill for 
facilitating the legal subdivision and enclosure of common 
fields, was one of the fruits of his application. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties and disappointments which naturally arose 
in the midst of this, as of all other great and complex under- 
takings, it could no longer appear doubtful to persons of 
enlarged and sagacious minds, that all the important objects 
might be finally accomplished by this Board, which its Pre- 
sident had held out to view, when he proposed its institution. 
But, perhaps the Minister did not approve of so much acti- 
vity in a President of a Board of Agriculture. In that disa- 
greement, in regard, possibly, to both public principles and 
private interests, which took place between Sir John Sinclair 
and the members of the administration, the founder of the 
Board of Agriculture; he who was almost its sole steadily 
efficient member; a man who had paid greater attention to 
rural ceconomy, than any other eminent individual in Europe ; 
one who had dedicated his time, his fortune, his influence, his 
talents, to this class of pursuits, with unexampled disinter- 
estedness, was, as observed before, removed from that presi- 
dency it was his delight to serve. Under all these discourage- 
ments, however, there were not wanting those who forsaw that 
“the labours of Sir John Sinclair would one day be regarded 
as forming a great era in the science of Public GEconomy ;” 
and Sir John has not failed to exemplify the truth, so beautifally 
expressed by the Roman poet :— 


*€ Virtus, repulse nescia sordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 

Nec sumit aut ponit secures, 

Arbitreo popularis aurz.” Hor. 
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That Sir John has not forgotten the opposition he met with 
from quarters where he least expected it; and the anaccount- 
able insensibility of some statesmen, to a source of revenue 
not equalled by any other, is clear, from the striking observa- 
tions he has made, in page 9 of the Appendix to the work 
before us, under the head of ‘ Proofs of the unfavourable idea 
entertained by British statesmen, of the ability of the country 
to raise a sufficiency of grain for its own consumption, and of 
the little «lea they entertained of the importance of Agricul- 
ture, previous to the establishment of a National Institution 
for promoting its improvement.” 

In the year 1799, the Committeee of Privy Council ap- 
pointed to inquire into all matters relating to trade, took into 
its consideration the laws regarding the exportation and im- 
portation of grain, and presented a report to his Majesty upon 
the subject, which is drawn up with much ability, although with 
such little idea of the Agricultural resources of the country, that 
we are told, we must depend fora part of our consumption, not 
on an increased cultivation at home, not even on the produce 
of Europe, but on the harvests of America! Yet, in the year 
1808, as appears from the Custom House Accounts, we 
exported corn to the value of 470,431/. and imported only to 
the amount of 336,460l. consequently, Great Britain became 
again an exporting country; and for that year, at least, with 
the assistance of Ireland, was independent of foreign nations 
for corn. ; 

In the year 1791-2, Mr. Pitt explained, in a speech on the 
state of the nation, what appeared to him the causes of the 
general increase of the national prosperity, which had taken 
place at that time. That speechis very ably commented upon 
by Mr. Arthur Young, in his Annals of Agriculture. r. 
Young was shocked to find, in that speech, the greatest, dearest, 
and most important interests of the kingdom, totally and con- 
temptuously overlooked, as of no sortof consequence in the 
great “scale of national prosperity. A financier, he observes, 
in giving a general view of the national resources, and 
dwelling, with pride, on the public revenue, does not think that 
agriculture, which then paid twelve millions per annum, worthy 
even of being named amongst the sources of prosperity ! 
Mr. Young also remarks, “ that the agricultural interests of 


this kingdom, perhaps never found themselves placed-in so’ 


contemptible a position, as in this speech of the minister, who 
wishing to make the utmost parade of every circumstance that 
would count in a catalogue of national advantages, totally 
overlooks every thing connected with land.” Mr. Young little 
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expected, in the course of a few months, to be Secretary to a 
Board of Agriculture, established with the concurrence of the 
very Minister by whom that speech had been delivered. 

‘As late as the year 1796, another British Statesman, distin- 
guished for political information, (Lord Auckland) delivered a 
speech in the House of Lords, upon the national prosperity, in 
which not one word in favour of Agriculture was to be found! 
Sir John Sinclair then remarks, 


‘“« We have hitherto, indeed, been too much considered as a mere 
eommercial nation ; whereas, every country possessed of an extensive 
and fertile territory, ought to account the cultivation of its soil, as the 
surest foundation of its prosperity, and the best entitled, of all the 
sources of that prosperity, to the peculiar attention of an enlightened 
government. Such a government will be ready, at all times, to 
remove every obstacle of improvement ; if not to promote, by public 
encouragement, those unceasing exertions, by which alone the whole 
territory of a great country can be rendered what it ought to be—. 
one uninterrupted scene of industry and cultivation.” 


Upon the whole, the facts produced by Sir John Sinclair, 
unteaes than a thousand arguments ; and thus, from a table 
containing an account of the bills of enclosure, passed in the 
course of forty years, inserted in page 41 of his Appendix, he 
justly concludes, that there cannot be stronger evidence of the 
advantages derived from the establishment of a Board of Agri- 
culture; nor a better proof of a general spirit of improve- 
ment having been thereby excited, than whet this table fur- 
nishes. The extra bills of enclosure amounted to 1134, andas 
each bill, on an average, would promote the improvement of 
at least 2000 acres, hence, 2268 acres in all, must have been 
thus improved, in England alone, in these 20 years. Thus 
much of England; but if another pen was to supply the 
advantages that Scotland has reaped, by the improvement of 
her agriculture, within the period of Sir John Sinclair’s public 
labours,—this, contrasted with her barren soil, and bleak 
mountains, would appear more like a fairy tale, than a real 
fact. 

After adducing the sentiments of the late celebrated Bishop 
Watson, as to the advantages to be derived by agriculture, 
Sir John Sinclair concludes his work with the following sen- 
tence. 


‘* May these considerations be listened to by those who take an 
active part in conducting the government of this great empire; and 
may some effectual steps be taken, by encouraging cultivation ané 
improvement, in the manner above suggested, or by such other: 
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means, as may be judged most useful, not only to prevent what is 
justly accounted the greatest of all possible calamities, scarcity or 
famine, but also to promote the future permanent welfare and hap- 
piness of the people.” 


It were much to be wished, that a writer of such experience 
as Sir John Sinclair, had given his opinion on the probable 
effects of the late Corn Bill, as to its adequacy or inadequacy 
to afford that protection to the Agricultural interest, which he 
is so anxious to support. ‘To common understandings, the 
passing of the bill referred to, certainly does appear to have 
been such a measure as not torequire any more * effectual 
steps.” 

To this elaborate work, a most excellent portrait of the 
_ author is prefixed; and the following are the plates attached to 
the volume. The Pyramid of Agricultural Enquiries—Plan 
of Farms and Farm Buildings—Description of the improved 
Swing Plough, the Grubber, and Mill for making Pot Barley— 
Description of the Corn Stacks, with cast-iron pillars—En- 
graving of the cradle churn— Description of a wheel for raising 
water—Table explanatory of the Scotch mode of cultivating 
Turnips in drills—Engravings of an improved granary—The 
Flemish and improved Binot—The Barrow for sowing Grain 
in drills—The Drill Harrow, &c. 








A Star in the West, or an humble attempt to discover the long 
lost Ten Tribes of Israel ; preparqtory to their return to their 
beloved city, Jerusalem. By Elias Boudinot, LL. D. Trenton, 
New Jersey. 1816. 


TE excellent author of this very interesting work appears to 
have had two important objects in view, and both are worthy 
of his evidently pious and benevolent mind. The one imme- 
diately in view is to prove that the American Indians are 
descendants of the Jews of the Ten Tribes dispersed by the 
Assyrians. ‘The other is to excite more favourable sentiments 
in the minds of his countrymen, the Anglo-Americans, in 
favour of the American Indians of the present times, in which ° 
we hope and trust the equity and the generous warmth of his 
expostulation will have every success. Some observatiens in 
both respects we shall offer to our readers, which, as we know 
hot of more than one copy having yet reached this country, 
may be the more acceptable to them. 

The lapse into idolatry by which the Ten Tribes incurred 
the divine displeasure, as it familiarised them with the cus- 
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toms, and necessarily in some degree with the language, of 
other nations, has made it more difficult to ascertain their 
descendants. With their original purity of worship and 
national union, the attachment to the language in which these 
were enjoined would decline, and the pride of family tradition 
could find little occasion to’ exhibit itself in a state of exile 
and degradation, which was more likely to give at most but a 
painful remembrance, aad a desire that it should find a substi- 
tute in sume other connexion, and another appellation. If 
their brethren of the last captivity have in so miraculous a 
manner been preserved distinct from all other nations, it must 
be acknowledged that their steadfast and inflexible adherence 
to the law of Moses has been the means ; that the dereliction 
of that law should have the opposite effect, is the less extraor- 
dinary. It is even a part of the common history of -nations, 
that with national worship and national pride, national dis- 
tinction is lost ; and the traces of original institutions must be 
sought for in perhaps some obscure traditions, a few retained 
words of marked signification, a few peculiar customs which 
even length of time does rarely abolish; or ceremonies of 
religion, such as are not unfrequently perceived to be observed 
devoutly, or superstitiously, long after their original institution 
is forgotten. Many of such traces cannot now, after an 
interval of more than two thousand years, be reasonably looked 
for among the descendants of the Ten Tribes; yet, if what 
Dr. Boudinot has brought forward does not amount to an absolute 
proof that the American Indians are such, it has, at least, 
approached very near to an establishment of the certainty of 
their so being. , 

Having noticed the tradition of the Afghans as to their 
descent, and very justly observed, that, if descended from 
Saul, they are not of the Ten Tribes, (they may, indeed, be 
descended of families attached to Isbosheth, who, on the 
elevation of David to be King over all Israel, left the country,) 
and that these must be sought elsewhere. The author states 
the general opinion of writers on the subject, that these Tribes 
were sent by Salmanazar,* to the countries near the Euxine 
Sea, and the testimony of-Esdras,t considered by Sir W. 
Jones as authentic, that they resolved to go a great way—of 4 
year and a half to a region called Arsares, that they might 
there keep their own statutes; he infers, and with probability, 
that they crossed the desert and travelled towards the north- 
east. This probability will be the greater, if, adhering to 





* Quere—Shak al Mansour? + 2nd Esdras, chap. xiii, v. 40—46. 
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what is said in the Book of Kings, the place to which the 
Ten Tribes were sent, be referred to the north of Media, and 
near the great desert. For in such a situation the sight of the 
desert might naturally suggest the idea of an uninhabited 
country beyond it. The only difficulty in the account given 
by Esdras, is as to the river intended there by the name 
Euphrates, which, though appropriated by long use to one, is 
in its original signification, applicable to any great river that 
fertilizes by its floods, and in Esdras, seems to denote the Oxus. 
To return to the author; he conceives that, at length, they 
may from Kamschatka have passed over into America, and 
there, descending southward, have settled in the fertile parts 
of the country. The possibility must be admitted; it remains 
to consider the arguments in favour of the reality of the 
fact. 

The first of these in order is founded on Hebrew words at 
present used by the Indians ; with regard to these the author 
modestly and candidly says, that, ‘ as he does not understand 
“ either the Hebrew or Indian languages, so’as to be a jud 
“ of their true idioms or spelling, he would not carry his 
“ comparisons of one language with the other too far ;” and 
there is great cause to regret that, whether the sense of 
Hebrew words be limited according to the Masoretic punc- 
tuation or not, when Hebrew words are expressed in Roman 


letters, some one unequivocal method of so expressing them is 


not generally agreed upon. Without it the principal parts of 
a word may appear in the consonants or alphabetie vowels; 
but the uncertain manner in which the rest are supplied, 
makes it frequently difficult from the reading, in Roman lettets 
only, to discover what Hebrew characters they stand for; and 
it may be felt in perusing the list of Hebrew and Indian words 
given by Dr. B., in which the following words do, notwith- 
standing, shew a remarkable correspondence. 


English. Charibbee. Creeks. Hebrew. 
The Heavens. Chemim. Shemim or Shamaim. 
Woman. Ishto. ishto or Esheth. 
Man. Ish. Ishte. Ish. 
Father, Abba. Abba. 
To pray. Phale. Phala or Tephilla prayer. 
God, Ale. Ale or El. 
The great first cause. Ye hewah. Jehovah. 
Praise the first cause. . Halleluwa. Hallelujah. 


To these may be added the following, of which Dr. B. says, 
‘9, 201,) that the meaning is not known; vis. Yaterah, the 
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name given to a tuft of feathers which the Indian Priest wears 
on the crown of his head. In Hebrew, Ghatarah, or as Dr. B, 
probably would write the word, Otara, n>wy, signifies a crown, 
which is the very intent of the ornament. 

The last four of these are of most importance, as bein 
connected with the religion of the Indians, and that of the 
Hebrews; and will have the more weight when the similarit 
of religious rites shall be treated of. As to most of the other 
instances of similarity of particular words, we refer to the 
‘book itself; it will suffice here to observe, that in the use of 

ronominal prefixes and suffixes, it resembles that of the 
Hebrew, which, though not absolutely peculiar to the Hebrew, 
for it is found in the Italian and some other languages, is most 
remarkable in it. 

The similarity of the Indian and Hebrew language, in the 
sublimity of ideas and strength of expression, is also exempli- 
fied by several specimens of Indian eloquence, some of which 
shall be given hereafter, but the following reply to an agent of 
New York, who had behaved himself haughtily towards the 
Indians, must not be omitted here. 

One of the Chiefs, among other things, said,— 





‘** I have two arms—I extend the one towards Montreal, there to 
support the tree of peace; and the other toward Corlaer, (the 
Governor of New York,) who has long been my brother. Ononthis, 
(the Governor of Canada,) has been these ten years my father. 
Corlaer has been long my brother with my good will; but neither 
the one nor the other is my master. He who made the world gave 
me this Jand I possess. I am free. I respect them both; but no . 
man has a right to command me, and none ought to take amiss my 
endeavouring all I can, that this land should not be troubled.” 
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It is difficult to say which most to admire in this short 
speech, the elevation of mind, the noble independence of 
spirit, the justness of the argument, or the elegant expres- 
sions in which the most firm resolve is conveyed. 

The argument deduced from similarity of languages would, 
however, require a much more extensive collation to be a 
proof of any thing more than that there was in some remote 
period, some intercourse between the ancestors of the Indians 
and the Hebrews; or rather, that the Indians have retained a 
certain number of words of the common first language of 
mankind before the confusion of tongues, were it not for the 
few which appear indisputably to have been peculiar to the 
Jewish religion. Still the increase of evidence, that there was 
one common primeval language, has its value, as also-that of 
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to leave little reason to doubt but that the Indians, who 
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primeval tradition, from which Dr. B. derives his second 
proof, and upon the most respectable authorities, Of these 
the following are the most remarkable. 


«< That the first woman came from heaven, and had twins; and 
that the elder slew the younger —That, a great while ago, they had 
a common father who lived towards the rising of the sun, and 
governed the whole world.—That he had éwelve sons by whom he 
administered his government; and that his authority was derived 
from the Great Spirit.—That they originally came from another 
country inhabited by wicked people, and bad traversed a great lake, 
which was narrow, shallow, and full of islands, where they had 
suffered great hardships, it being always winter, with ice and snow.— 
They described a deluge, when the waters overflowed all the land, 
and drowned all the people, except a few, who made a great canoe, 
and were saved in it; or as others said, who were saved on the 
top of a high mountain, which was not covered by the waters. They 
have also a tradition that the book which the white people have, was 
once theirs ; that, whilst they had it, they prospered exceedingly, 
but that the white people bought it of them, and learnt many things 
from it, whilst the Indians lost their credit, offended the Great Spirit, 
and suffered exceedingly from the neighbouring nations ; and that the 
Great Spirit took pity upon them and directed them to America. 
That on their way they came toa great river which they could not 
pass, whereupon God dried up the waters, and they passed over dry- 
shod. They also say, that their forefathers were possessed of an 
extraordinary divine spirit, by which they foretold future events, and 
controuled the common course of nature.” 


These traditions, said by their principal men to have been 
handed down to them by their forefathers, manifestly agree 
with Scripture history in a surprizing manner. They vary no 
farther from it than what the oral differs from written tradition, 
when that difference in the course of time is the least in’ 
general; and though these traditions are here presented toge- 
ther, they were collected at different times from different per- 
sons of different parts of America, and there appears nu reason 
for doubting but that they are national traditions of. the 
Indians. Even if there were any doubt of their being so, the 
account given of their religious ceremonies and opinions will 
probably dispel it. : 

Whatever importance be assigned to language as a guide to 
the origin of nations, the most ancient ceremonies, religious 


Or superstitious, may conduce to the discovery, perhaps with 


as much, if not, in many cases, with more certainty ; and, in 
the present instance, there are so many resemblances of the 
ceremonials of the American Indians to those of the Jews, as 
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practised those ceremonials, are of Jewish origin. Before they 
go to war, and before their great festivals, they perform many 
rites of purification, and permit no stranger within their camp, 
or sacred ground, whilst they are performed. 

The High Priest, when he is to officiate, wears a white 
dress, which, though a rude imitation, is an imitation of the 
dress of Aaron, in the form of the vest, the breast-plate, and 
the mitre. In the centre of the southern towns there is a 
square building, which women and children are seldom allowed 
to enter. ‘This square encloses an area of half an acre or 
more. On one side of this square is the sacred building, 
which has a partition dividing the interior into apartments, 
and the back apartment has three small openings into it. 
This is dark ; in it are deposited the sacred things, as the 
chaplets ; calumet, or sacred stem; the pipe of peace, &c.; 
and it is death for any but the Mico or High Priest to enter 
into it. In some of their places of worship they have rude 
representations, which bear some reference to the cherubims 
of the Jewish tabernacle ; but that which they consider as the 
most sacred, is an ark, of about half the dimensions of the 
Jewish ark, which is borne by two persons in turns, whilst 
the Indians are engaged in battle. This is deemed so sacred, 
that none but the Chieftain and his attendants, they having 
been previously consecrated by purification for the purpose, 
will dare to touch it. It is never placed, nor do the bearers 
rest, on the bare earth; but on stones, or logs of wood. It is 
said to contain consecrated vessels of strange forms. Before 
they go out to war, the Indians purify themselves, and for 
three days abstain from all intercourse with women, fast for 
several days, and then hold a sacred feast, with many ceremonies, 
after which, the chief turning to the east, addresses the 
assembly on the subject of the war. They offer their first 
fruits, have a kind of feast of tabernacles; have sacred dances, 
and lay their altars on twelve stones. They begin their new 

r at the first appearance of the new moon of the vernal 
equinox. At their great feast they do not break the bones of 
the beast sacrificed. They never eat of the part which is 
under the lower joint of the thigh, but always throw it away. 
They abominate the eating of blood, the Mexican hog, turtle, 
and eel. When they move to a new town, they carry the bones 
of their relations with them, and they have certain cities of 

, to which a criminal, and even a captive, may fly ; and 
if he enters one of them, be safe from the avenger of blood. 
They worship only the one Supreme and Omnipotent Spirit, 
though they believe that there are good spirits also who are his 
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ministers, and that there is an evil spirit ; but whose injuries 
to mortals are only by permission of the Supreme Being. In 
their worship, they invoke the Great Spirit y the name, 
Yah, ho, he, wah; and in religions dances, Hal-le-lu-yah. 
In their sacrifices they burn the fat of the imrards in the tye 
and daily, hefore they eat, the women throw a small piece of 
the fattest of the meat as a sacrifice into the fire, and the men 
do the like with new killed venison, both at home and in the 
woods. 

In these particulars, collected from authorities that may be 
relied on, and though discovered at different times, and by 
different persons, yet known to be generally observed by the 
Indians of America; there is not merely a resemblance to the 
Jewish ritual, but, as far as the mode of life and circum- 
stances could be supposed to admit of it, a decisive agreement 
with them, marked in the pontifical dress, the ark, the abomi- 
nation of the eating @f blood, or of the hog, and of the eel, 
and in the most extraordinary degree, in their cities of refuge, 
their altars of twelve stones, their not eating of the sinew which 
shrank, and the name used in praying to the Supreme Being, 
viz. Ye, ho, hewah, (Jehovah,) in their song of praise, 
Hal-le-lu-yah, (Halleluiah,) and their adoration and acknow- 
ledgment of only Ose Supreme Being. All these were so 
peculiar to the Jews, excepting that other nations had some, 
though a confused, idea of one Deity as Supreme, or an all- 
determining fate, that it does not appear possible, on any other 
principle, than that the American Indians are descended from 
the exiled tribes of Israel, to account for them. From what 
other religion or superstition could they have derived the idea 
of a sacred portable ark ; of the altar to be made of twelve 
stones ; of cities set apart as places of refuge ; of rejecting 
the sinew which shrank, for the part rejected is such; or of the 
use of the three words in their ceremonial decisively Hebrew, 
viz. Yatera, Ye, ho, he, wah, and Hal-le-lu-yah? Or could 
they have invented them? This would be an idle supposition 
without any foundation whatsoever; and hated as the Jews 
were by other nations, their rites would not be adopted by their 
enemies, nor would the Jews have communicated them to any 
but those of their own nation. They, then, who use them, 
hot one or two, but so many, and so peculiar, most probably 


are of that nation; an inference which is the more confirmed 


by their traditions of the creation and the deiuge, and their 
abhorrence of idolatry, and all worship but that of the One 
Supreme Bein : 


With fone 3 to the Mexicans, Dr. Boudinot very justly 
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observes, that “ proper allowance must be made in reading 
Spanish: authors for the prevailing intentions of the first 
Spanish visitors, who treated them as enemies in return for 
their kindness and respect. The Spanish writers say, that 
when Cortes approached Mexico, Montezuma shut himself up, 
and continued for the space of eight days in prayer and fasting ; 
but to blacken him, and excuse his own diabolical conduct, 
they assert that he offered human sacrifices at the same time to 
abominable and frightful idols. These prayers and fastings 
were doubtless the same with those of the Northern [ndians,” 
To this he adds the testimony of several Spanish authors, that 
in several respects the religion of the Mexicans agreed with 
that of the Northern Indians. Granting, however, that there 
may have been such an agreement, yet it is by no means 
impossible that the Mexicans may have been idolaters, and 
there are testimonies, which, even allowing for great exagge- 
ration, it is difficult to disbelieve wholly. Nor will this affect 
the Northern Indians, as the Mexicans appear to have been a 
different nation originally, and were probably a Colony from 
China or Japan. 

As to the Northern Indians, Dr. B. advocates their cause 
with a warmth of zeal and piety, which does him great honour, 
from the aspersions thrown upon them by interested traders 
and depredators, who rob them of their lands; work up their 
passions to fury by injuries and injustice; corrupt their morels 
by encouraging intoxication; and, wishing to exterminate, 
calumniate the people for excesses of which they have been 
themselves the cause and the promoters. Of the shameless 
cold-blooded cruelty with which the Indians are treated, the 
letter of a General Coffee, who says the enterprise, (to destroy 
the Tallushatches town, where the Creeks were assembled, and 
every man after the most determined resistance put to death,) 
was executed in style, may give some idea. It was in style, but 
the style of a ruffian ; and Dr. B. and another American writer, 
have done well to prove to the world that there are hearts in 
America possessed of humane and generous feeling. ‘‘ Let 
those,” says the writer quoted by Dr. B. “ who exclaim with 
abhorrence at Indian inroads—those who are so eloquent 
about the bitterness of Indian recrimination—let them turn to 
the horrible victory of General Coffee and be silent.” 

Now what were these poor Indians when the Europeans 
first visited their coasts, and what has been their fate since? 
They were a simple, hospitable, friendly people, and possessed 
of the whole continent. They are now deprived of a great 
part of it, of which some: they willingly conceded, but more 
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has been taken by force and fraud; and they are still more 
injured by that spirit of enmity to them, which has been made 
the motive to despoil them, and the calumny which has been 
the plea in palliation of the iniquity. 

If the Indians are of the Ten Tribes, as they certainly 
appear to be, their return is also according to the prophecies 
of Scripture to be looked for, and the heavy retribution to the 
nations who have persecuted them, or do persecute them, is 
denounced in the most awful manner. | On this principle, as 
well as on the principles of common justice and humanity, 
and more especially as christian principles, Dr. Boudinot 
addresses his countrymen with great feeling and truth, and 
ably vindicates the moral character of the Indians from the 
aspersions thrown upon them. In fact, their moral character, 
from all the representations of it, and must of them are very 
interesting, appears to merit great respect. Their avenging 
of blood will, perhaps, be objected ; but, be it also remembered, 
that it was originally a divine command, and that where the 
murderer is not put to death by the law of society, the 
primeeval command is still in force. We now take our leave 
of this very interesting publication, from which we have 
extracted much less than we could with pleasure have done, in 
the hope that it may be reprinted in this country. 








France. By Lady Morgan. In two Volumes. Svo. Seeond 


Edition. Colburn. London, 1817. 
(Concluded from p. 127.) 


Tae hurry with which Lady Morgan’s work was written, is a suf- 
ficient apology for a large portion of its faults and imperfections ; 
and we have no doubt but it would be much more perfect, 
than it now appears, had circumstances allowed her sufficient 
time for a leisurely revision of her performance. With all its 
faults, however, we have no hesitation in pronouncing it, not 
only a lively, spirited, and amusing narrative, but also the 
best, and by far the best work, written by any of our recent 
travellers on the subject of France. 

It is but justice to the author to state, that she was obliged 
to write against time, in consequence of her arrangement with 


_her bookseller. 


“* T offer,” (says she,) ‘ the following work to public notice, with 
feelings of great intimidation and distrast. To an undertaking, at 
once arduous and delicate, I have brought none of those advantages © 
Most favourable to the mechanism of authorship ; and ‘in a series of- 
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narrated observations, over whose dryness the graces of fiction shed 
no extraneous charm, I have unavoidably been denied the time for 
leisurely composition.”-——~‘‘ Starting from the post with many abler 
competitors, my object was, if possible, to distance those by time, 
if I could not rival them in skill; and, in my effort to clear the 
ground, and to arrive first at the goal, I fear I have attained my end 
with more celerity than grace.”——-She adds—“‘ The following pages,” 
(why not say work ? this word ** pages”’ is one of the slang expres. 
sions of low writers, which we detest,) ‘‘ have been com 
between the months of November and March, from the heads of a 
journal, kept, with regularity, doring my residence in France in the 
year 1816; and having bound myself to my publisher to be ready for 
the press before April, I was obliged to compose, a trait de Plume, 
to send off the sheets, chapter by chapter,” (Lady Morgan forgets 
that there are no chapters in her performance,) ‘* without the power 
of detecting repetitions by comparison, and without the hope of cor- 
rection from the perusal of proof sheets. Publishing in one country, 
and residing in another, it was not to be expected, that the press 
would wait upon the chances of wind and tide, for returns, either in, 
or out of course.”—(Pref. Pp. 1—2.) 
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For our own parts, we do not think Lady Morgan had any 
necessity for the apology she has made for the frequent use of 
French sentences and dialogues; however, for the sake of 
those readers, who may be disposed to differ with us on. this 
point, we subjoin it in her own words. 
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‘‘ Tothe inaccuracies of haste, a fault less excusable has been 
added ; I mean the frequent recurrence of French sentences and 
dialogues, which break up and disfigure the text; a fault which arose 
from my anxiety to give impressions with all the warmth and vigour, 
with which I received them; to preserve the form with the spirit; 
to repeat the jargon of the court, or the cottage, the well-turned 
point of the Duchess, or the patois of the peasant, as I caught and 
took them down, de vive voir, in my tablets, or retained and recorded 


them in my journal.”—(Pref. p. 3.) 


We dislike the opening paragraphs of the first and second 
books, as tumid and pompous. We dislike them, too, because 
they are written in the very tone of philosophism ; so much 
so, that they appear to us like a personification of philosophism 
herself. They remind us of nothing so forcibly as of that 
eternal smattering of a shallow philosophy, which is ever to 
be met with in the writings of the half-learned multitude, who 
follow the medical trade ; and who fancy, that the little know- 
ledge of the wonderful mechanism of the body, which 1s 
derived from the study of anatomy, is sufficient to enable 
them to see to the very bottom of the deeper mysteries and 
more intricate science of. mind, Lady Morgan’s husband is 4 
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hysician, and, we believe, certainly not a yery learned one : 
and so strong is our suspicion (from internal evidence alone) 
on the subject, that we would wager a dozen to a single bottle 
of claret, (one of the good things of this world, which critics, 
we believe, seldom taste,) that the introductions in question 
were written by Sir Charles Morgan, and not by his wife. 
We do not believe, that any woman in the British empire 
would have written the opening sentence of the second book, 
which affords a complete specimen of the slang of the philo- 
sophism of medical science. 


« National idiosyncrasy,” (mark this word,) ‘ must always receive 
its first colouring from the influence of soil and climate ; and the 
moral characteristics of every people be resolvable into the peculiar 
constitution of their physical structure.” 


It may be idle to comment on such stuff ae this; but we 
cannot dismiss it without recommending to the writer, in any 
future performance, a greater attention to the general truth 
glanced at in the often-quoted couplet from Pope: 


** A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierean spring.” 


It is unquestionable, that the great body of the people in 
France have been gainers by the Revolution, notwithstanding 
its numerous and unexampled horrors, atrocities, and abomina- 
tions. Previously to that event the condition of the peasantry 
was truly deplorable, crushed, as they were, by the enormous 
weight of the system of feudality, and by all the oppressions 
of the corvée, the gabelle, the taille, and the game laws, (or: 
droit de chasse,) as well as by the tithe-system, and the want 
of a general and uniform system of common law. 


“ The droit coutumier,” (says Lady Morgan,) ‘‘ or code of custo- 
mary law, varied in every province; and by its uncertainty and dis- 
agreement with itself, multiplied the evils of litigation ta the poor, 
and frequently even the hope of justice to the wranged.” (Vol. I. 


p 8.) 


Of the corvée, she speaks with much truth, when she 
Says :— 


‘“ The corvée, (which, in giving France such noble roads, robbed 
the peasant of his sole possessions, his time, and his labour,) tore 
him not unfrequently from his family and home to labour in a distant 
Province ; nor were the direct evils belonging to this system. the: only 
means of oppression toits victims, The. corvée, in the hands of petty: 
'yranny, became a Convenient. instrument to hold ont asa threat, or 
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to inflict as a punishment: and, occasionally, it was even applied to 
remove an uncomplying husband, or vigilant father, from the pro- 
tection of his family, and the vindication of bis honour.”—(Vol. I. 


Pp. 7—8.) 


The fact, mentioned in the following extract, relative to the 
operation of the game laws in France before the Revolution, 
reminds us of some sad doings of a similar nature, in former 
periods of our own history. These melancholy truths require 
no comment. 


‘* The droit de chasse, while it ravaged the fields, destroying the 
full half of their produce, estimated the life of a hare above the 
liberty of aman; and, where want afforded such irresistible impulses 
to violate its enactments, bound its victims, for a conventional offence, 
to the oar of a galley.” 


She adds in a note :— 


‘© When I had a house at Epinay-sur-Seine, (said an English friend 
of mine, who resided in France before the Revolution,) I observed 
every day a large water cart brought from the river to the house of 
the Marechal D’Aubterre, who resided near me, and drawn by siz 
men in harness. On inquiry, I found, that these yoke-mates had 
killed some of the Marshali’s game, and that he had thus commuted 
their sentence, instead of removing them from their families to the 
gallies at Marseilles.” —(Vol. I. p. 8.) 


Pudet hac opprobria ; and, surely, the bitterest enemies of 
the Revolution must own, that great changes were necessary 
in a country where such abominations could be tolerated. 

The downfall of what remained of the feudal system in 
France, at the time of the Revolution, will scarcely be 
regretted, in the present times, by those who are better 
pleased to see the great body of the people happy, independent, 
and subject to nothing but the laws, than to behold them, as 
formerly, the abject slaves of a too-numerous, too-privileged, 
and, for the most part, of a tyrannical, worthless, and unfeeling, 
nobility. Let it not, however, from these reflections, be at all 
supposed, that we are advocates for the wanton overthrow of 
ranks and orders, or for the violation of property: nothing is 
farther from our wishes or opinions ; but we cannot be so blind 
as not to see, nor so ungenerous as not to acknowledge, that 
these things required much alteration, as they formerly existed 


in France. 


‘* To the oppressed and miserable peasantry of France all natural 
expression was denied. With every feeling of humanity violated, 
with every social insiitute perverted, they had learned, by experience, 
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that complaint was unavailing, and resistance ruin. An event, how- 
ever, occurred, which, forwarded by their wrongs, was destined to 
work their redemption; and the total overthrow of that frightful 
system of feudality, which had so long crushed them into slavery, 
was among the first and best works of the Revolution.” (Vol. I. 


Pp. 6, 7.) | 
Of the gabelle, she says, that it was 


‘¢ So oppressive in its exactions, as to become a spectre to the 
imaginations of the ignorant and the poor.” 


And that it is impossible to give any adequate representation 
of it. 


““ Whatever,” (she continues,) ‘‘ was most tyrannical in govern- 
ment, and most absurd in morals, was to be found in the enactments 
calculated to raise the revenue, and ensure the collection of this 
detestable tax. Every morsel of meat the peasant might possess was 
previously estimated, and his consumption of salt, the excised com- 
modity, regulated by computation. The smallest infringement of 
the dreadful code was unpityingly punished by confinement, (tempo- 
rary or for life,) on board the gallies. Every thing, therefore, that 
appeared amongst the simple peasantry, either novel or mysterious, 
goading or insupportable, was placed in their apprehension to the 
account of the galelle.’"—(Vol. I. p. g.) 


As a further illustration of the miserable condition of the 
people of France before the Revolution, we are informed by 
Lady Morgan, that 


‘“* The taille, and, indeed, the whole direct taxation of the 
kingdom, fell exclusively on the people, the estates and persons of 
the privileged classes being wholly exempt from imposition.” 
‘‘ The peasantry, thus abandoned to contempt and to neglect, and 
cultivating a plenteous soil for others, which they could never hope to 
reap for themselves, submitted, from generation to generation, with 
a debasing acquiescence to their iron destiny; and though they 
lightened the burden of a miserable existence, by constitutional 
gaiety; though they sung in chains and danced in rags; yet how 
sensibly they suffered was marked in their meagre features and atte- 
nuated forms; how keenly they felt was evinced in the re-action of 
their feelings, when circumstances placed the sword of retribution in 
their hands, and vengeance exceeded her customary horrors, in the 
ferocious deeds of the Carmagnoles and the Marseillois.""—(Vol. I. 
Pp, 11—12.) 





Lady Morgan attributes the. present improved condition of 
the French peasantry, (for that it is greatly improved is 
unquestionable,) chiefly to the sale of the national domains in 
the early part of the Revolution, by which, as she says, 

Nv. 234, Vol. 53, November, 1817. Q 
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“* Five hundred thousand labouring serfs were converted into inde. 
pendent proprietors.” 


In this sale we are told, that 


‘* The government became the agent of the peasantry : a certain 
portion of land, ordinarily contiguous to his dwelling, was given to 
each peasant, who presented himself as a purchaser; time was 
granted him to pay the purchase money, and a small sum was 
advanced to enable the new proprietor to commence the cultivation of 
his little farm.”—(Vol. I. p. 15.) 


Though we allow that Lady Morgan’s remarks on this sub- 
ject are generally correct, yet we cannot admit, as she asserts, 
that the French peasantry are better conditioned, and more 
prosperous, than those of any other country in Europe, 


‘¢ Notwithstanding the evil influence which the spirit of foreign 
conquest in their late ruler must have had upon the resources and 
industry of the people, yet when the Allies first approached the fron- 
tiers of the French territory, they invaded a country, whose peasantry 
were the best conditioned, and the most prosperous of any nation in 


Europe ! !" 


Credat Judeus Apella, non ego; or, to use the paraphrase of 
Junius—* So curious an assertion would stagger the faith of 
Mr. Sylva.”—This, however, is but one out of a thousand 
instances, in which we find Lady M. bestowing the most 
extravagant praise on every thing connected with the new 
order of things established in France by the Revolution. The 
perpetual practice of exaggerating on this subject, as well as 
upon whatever relates to Buonaparte, his measures, and _par- 
tizans, is, in truth, the greatest defect in Lady Morgan’s per- 
formance. We find the assertion, just commented on, again 
repeated, at page 136; and even in a more exceptionable 
form, because more exaggerated, and more devoid of truth. 
We suspect, however, that Lady Morgan is but little acquainted 
with Scotland, when she can say, that the French people are 
as moral as those of North Britain. We have spent many 
years in various parts of Scotland, and must certainly protest 


against her opinions on this point. 
«* They,” (the French peasantry or people,) ‘‘ have tasted a prac- 


tical freedom, not less, perhaps, than that enjoyed by the people of 
England ; they are as moral as the people of Scotland; and, notwith- 


standing the recent ravages, they are more prosperous perhaps than 
either.” 


We think we may simply remark on all this, that it pos- 
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sesses just as little probability, or truth, as the anecdote men- 
tioned in p. 29, where we are told, that a Monsieur de C 
(a disciple, we should suppose, of the renowned Baron Mun- 
chausen,) assured Lady M. one day at dinner, “ that it was not 
unusual for a farmer to have one hundred and fifty pair of sheets 
for the use of his family ! ! !” 

There is scarcely a person, male or female, high or low, 
young or old, to whom Lady Morgan was introduced, or whom 
she visited in France, that is not lauded to the very echo. We 
fear her judgment has been perverted by the practice of our 
neighbours, in whose fashionable code of manners and morals, 
it has been long too customary to substitute hypocrisy and 
flattery for truth and sincerity. ‘The intoxication of proud and 
giddy elevation has passed nearly into a proverb; and we 
apprehend, though Lady M. has not been elevated among her 
French acquaintances, that her head has been made giddy by 
the little attentions paid to her, while amongst them, by a 
people much less distinguished, for sincere friendships and 
good hearts, than for hollow professions and the merely super- 
ficial parts of what are commonly called good manners. 
Those who wish to see the grounds of our censures on this 
point, need only look into the following parts of the work, to 
which we refer them, as we have neither inclination, nor room 
for such extracts. (See Vol. I. Pp. 19—23—69—131—209— 
254—and, indeed, the work passim.) 

We find the same extravagant, or, as we may term them, 
ultra-encomiums, whenever they are mentioned in this work, 
on the French military of the Buonapartean school. 





“The labouring peasant,” (we are told, Vol. I. Pp. 17—18,) 
‘* made but little sacrifice, when he flung away the spade for the 
musket, and left the track of the plough for the march of victory. 
From the ranks, however, so often supplied by this class of men, 
arose many of those brave commanders, who planted the eagle-siandard 
of France in almost every country in Europe.” 


After this we have a panegyric on that truly amiable, worthy, 
and very loyal personage, Marshal Ney. ‘That he was a brave 
man, and a good soldier, we are not at all disposed to deny. 
Our maxim, with regard to the dead, is not the common one, 
“nil de mortuis nisi bonum,” but Dean Swift’s version of it, 
which we like much better, “ nil de mortuis nisi verum.” 
But, however great the Marshal’s military merits may have 
been, we believe, that the opinions of all men of honour and 
integrity, with regard to his conduct to Louis the Eighteenth, 
are uniform in considering him one of the vilest traitors that 
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ever figured in the annals of treachery and disloyalty. That 
this should not be the sentiment of the admirers and lauders of 
the Wilsons, the Bruces, and the Hutchinsons, is natural 
enough, and does not at all surprize us; for we know, that 
there are none so blind as those who will not see: nor are we 
disposed much to quarrel, (it would, indeed, be useless,) with 
persons of so peculiar a temperament, as to find nothing 
deserving of their praise, except disloyalty, sedition, and 
rebellion. 


aoe Sew 


‘* We wage no war with Bedlam or the Mint.” 


"Rea. 


yen 


Lady Morgan’s excess of commiseration for the sufferings 
of those men who, after having carried on successfully, for 
years together, the joint trades, not merely of war and plunder, 
but of robbery and murder, throughout Europe, are, at last, 
obliged to return to the spade and the plough, is truly affecting 
and astonishing. It is, however, of a description, in which 
we are tvo hard-hearted, at present, to participate ; nor shall 
we even throw away any of our pages, in order to exemplify it 
in detail, Our notions and feelings on this subject, and we 
hope those in general of the British nation, are of a different 
order: we fear, however, that we can hardly say as much for 
the majority of our Irish neighbours ; and Lady Morgan, we 
believe, is not very singular, in this respect, at least, on her 
side of the channel. 

Although we may not approve of them altogether, we should 
be unwilling to object to her encomiums of such men as 
Turgot and La Fayette, whose names are destined to live in 
story, and to pass down to posterity in colours very different 

. trom those of the Neys and the Davousts. 
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‘* Turgot,” (says Lady M.) ‘‘ whose profound genius extended to 
every branch of human knowledge ; who, at the head of a ministry 
promulgated the principles of a philosopher, and said—‘ Let mankind 
be free, and let each country enjoy the peculiar advantages bestowed on 
her by nature’—Turgot encouraged agriculture, as the best means of 
ensuring the prosperity of France ; and brought, to the aid and deve- 
Jopement of his great views, all that France then boasted of genius 
and acquirement. But while it was the glory of the unfortunate 
Louis the Sixteenth to have raised such a man to the ministry, it was 
his weakness and his misfortune to have sacrificed him to the intrigues 
of that self-interested and privileged class, which hurried on, alike, 
the ruin of the sovereign and the state; and the enlarged views of 
this great man for the agricultural prosperity of the land remained 
unaccomplished.”— (Vol. |. p. 40.) 
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think, one of the most fatal measures of the King of France. 
Had he been suffered to retain his office, and to carry into 
execution the measures and reformations which he projected, 
we think it almost certain, that they would have removed to a 
great distance, if not altogether, the occurrences and calami- 
ties of the Revolution. 

The following anecdote is, no doubt, told by Lady Morgan, 
to excite our compassion for the downfall, and to make us 
admire the virtuous greatness of that truly worthy, and, we 
think, in Lady Morgan’s opinion, unequalled personage, Buo- 
naparte; we beg Lady Morgan’s pardon, the Emperor of 
France and King of Italy! ! 


<< When the late Emperor of France returned to his palace of the 
Bourbon Elysée, immediately after his defeat at Waterloo, he conti- 
nued many hours without taking any refreshment. One of the 
grooms of the chamber ventured to serve up some gelée de bouillon, 
and some coffee, in his cabinet, by the hands of a child, a sort of 
page, whom Napoleon had occasionally distinguished by his notice. 
The Emperor sat motionless, with his hands spread upon his eyes. 
The child stood patiently before him, gazing, with infantine curiosity, 
on an image, which presented so strong a contrast to his own figure of 
simplicity and peace. At last the little attendant, presenting his tray, 
exclaimed in the familiarity of an age, which knows so little distinc- 
tions,—*‘ Eat, Sire, it will do you good.’ The Emperor looked at 
him and asked—‘ Are you not from Genesse?’—(A village near 
Paris.) —‘ No, Sire, but from Pierrefite.’—‘ Where your parents have a 
cottage and a few acres of land.—* Yes, Sire.—‘ That indeed is 
happiness !" replied the man, who was still, even then, Emperor of 
France and King of Italy.” (Vol. I. p. 40.) 


This anecdote, though introduced, no doubt, out of sheer 
admiration of the Emperor of France and King of Italy, gives 
us no very exalted notions of the fortitude of his imperial 
majesty. We are all apt, at times, to bewail in the bitterness 
of our spirits, the fugacity of human enjoyments. But these 
moralizings, however becoming in a good man, come with 
but little grace from the lips of a tyrant like this, even though 
he may plead the example of his royal brother, the wise man, 
When he exclaimed, that “ all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 

We acknowledge, at present, as we did in our last Number, 
that Lady Morgan speaks sometimes with truth and discrimi- 
nation of the conduct and measures of Napoleon ; but still 
her predominant feeling in regard to him is that of admiration. 
For proofs of this, we may refer to Pp. 73—161, 2, 3, 4, of 
the first volume; and, indeed, to most parts of the work, 
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where he happens to be mentioned. We do not mean to deny, 
that he was possessed of some good qualifications, and some- 
times performed generous and worthy actions. Of this, indeed, 
she has given several proofs ; of which we select the following 
from the notes. 


** Buonaparte bad indeed made himself popular by many little acts 
of generosity and bon-hommie, which, in whatever cause they 
originated, had their effect on the army and the lower classes. After 
the battle of Arcola, he was walking alone through the camp at night, 
when he perceived a sentinel asleep upon his arms. He took his 
fusee gently from him, and, placing him on the ground, kept watch 
on his post for nearly two hours. The soldier, at last awoke, and, 
perceiving an officer doing his duty, was panic-struck. But when, 
the next moment, he discovered, that this officer was the Commander 
in Chief, he exclaimed, in a tone of despair :—‘ Buonaparte! Je 
suis perdu.’ Buonaparte, returning him his arms, simply observed,— 
‘ Apres tant de fatigues, il est permis a une brave, comme toi, de 
s'endormir; mais une autre fois prend mieux ton temps’ 


The second is as follows :— 


‘* Napoleon was so anxious to have the ancient nobility about his 
person, that he left no means untried to bring them over. One day 
he erased the names of so many emigrants from the list of proscrip- 
tion, that his minister remarked—‘ Comment donc, Sire, vous aliex 
rayer le Comte d’Artois, et son frere ?’ ‘To which he replied— 
‘ Et pourquot non? Est ce qu'ils ont porté les armes? (Vol. I 
p.161, 2, 3, 4.) 


We shall add the account she gives of Buonaparte’s opinion 
of that ‘proud, worthless, effeminate, and voluptuous prince, 
Louis the Fourteenth. 


‘* Aftera dangerous illness, the King,’ (Louis the Fourteenth,) 
“* permitted Boileau and Racine to amuse him, by reading aloud some 
pages of the history of his reign, which Madame de Montespau had 
engaged them to write. The King heard them, seated between his 
two mistresses ; the one in the height of her power, the other in her 
wane. To account for the distinction thus conferred on his ex- 
favourite, Louis said:—‘ Jt is but fair, Madam, that you should be 
present at the reading of a work, of which the plan was formed ly 
yourself.’ The History of Louis le Grand,” (adds lady Morgan,) 
“* commanded by himself, planned by his mistress, and executed by 
two pensioned poets!! What acombination! Buonaparte speaking 
of Louis XIV. said: —‘ C’etait une pauvre homme; sil existait, je 
n’en voudrais pas pour mon aide-de-camp. (Vol. 1. p. 145.) 


In this instance our own opinion coincides with that of 
Buonaparte, 
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Lady Morgan tells us, that she asked the wife of a farmer 
in the Isle of France, who had lost a son by the conscription, 
whether she did not rejoice in the downfall of Buonaparte, the 
author of that despotic law? The woman’s answer was as 
follows : 


«<« As to him, he has done us too much harm, to allow us to say much 
good of him; but he has also served us too much, to admit of our 
speaking evil of him;’ and this (adds Lady M.) I believe, is the sen- 
timent of the-nation.” 


We now proceed to give our readers some extracts on the 
subject of the depraved morals and servility of the nobility, in 
France, before the revolution. 


“ The nobility of France, including all the higher classes of 
society, are distinguished, in the early annals of their country, by a 
boldness and energy of character, which not even the iron cages and. 
loathsome dungeons of their determined foe, Louis 11th, could sub- 
due. But what his oppression could not effect, the vicious court, and 
corrupting despotism of Louis 14th, accomplished. In the whining 
sycophants, who shed tears when the monarch frowned ;* who can- 
vassed the honour of becoming the husband of his mistress, or of 
yielding up their daughters to royal concubinage ; it is difficult to trace 
the ancient baronical independence, the high sense of honour, which 
produced the Guesclins and the Bayards of earlier days. Amidst the 
orange groves, and luxurious pavilions’ of Versailles, among priests 
and parasites, in childish amusements, and in womanish gossip, 
expired that once brilliant spirit, which gave to the French cavalier his 
peculiar tone of gallant intrepidity. .The energy and vivacity, dis- 
tinguishable through the political and religious struggles of the 
league, were no more; and that careless desperation, which induced 
the chiefs of the Fronde to embark in a cause scarcely understood, to 
please a beauty scarcely known, 


«© * De faire la guerre aux rois !’ 
or . 
“« ¢ De faire la guerre aux Dieux ;’ 


this bright ethereal spark of national fire was exchanged for a flame, 
cold and putrescent as the marshy exhalation, and fit only to light the 





‘¢ * Even ‘ Le Verteuxr Pomponne’ is described as weeping, when 
the king reproved him ; and Monsieur kneels at the feet of his royal 
‘brother, to thank him for a favour conferred on one of his friends. 
Madame de Maintenon's own picture of this ‘ iniquitous court,’ as she 
calls it, is curious: ‘ Nous y voyons des envies sans sujet ; des rages, 
des trahisons, sans ressentiment ; des Lassesses qu'on couvre du nom de 
grandeur d'ame.” 
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idolatrous altars, raised, by a parasite aristocracy, to the worship of a 
vain-glorious monarch. The group of slaves, which the flattery of 
the sculptor, has placed at the foot of the most gorgeous statue of the 
most gorgeous of kings, aptly images the higher classes of society, by 
which he was surrounded * 

‘* The courtiers of Louis 15th, not less feeble and more depraved, 
not less abject and more vicious, resolved al] human dignity into the 
maxim of ‘ representer noblement.’ How possible it was to representer 
nollement, without one noble principle, or manly virtue, the innu- 
merable memoirs of the innumerable ‘ gay Lotharios’ of those days 
of egotism and vanity best evince.” (Vol. I. Pp. 152, 3, 4.) 

‘* Rank is very ill-defined in France, even by the most strenuous 
advocates for its privileges. I was informed, that a baron is some- 
times more noble that a duke ; and on my asking a royalist. whether 
Monsieur D— was a ‘ gentil-homme-né ” he replied, ‘ No: he is 
d'une naissance noble, but he is not ‘ gentil-homme.’ I asked what 
constitutes that rank in the state; and he made me this singular 
reply: ‘ the privilege of going in the king’s coach.’ Thus the rank, 
which, in England, gives its possessor a seat in the senate, in France 
may notentitle him to ‘a seat in the king's coach.” What must have 
been the genius of the old government, when the energy and spirit of 
the nobility were broken down to such distinctions as these? Tobe 
permitted to accompany Louis le Grand, in his drives from Versailles 
to Marli, and from Marli to Versailles (the great occupation of his 
life) was an honour of which all his nobles were proudly ambitious ; 
and Madame de Sevigné describes one of these royal promenades en 
voiture, ina manner that gives a fair picture of the morals and spirit 
of the times. The king went first, in acaléche, with his mistress, 
her sister, and brothers ; the noble Mortimarts ard Theauges! Then 
followed the queen and princesses, legitimate and illegitimate. 

** However striking these evidences of social degradation may be, 
to the eye of moral and political philosophy, to the glance of the 
genuine French royalist, they are not perceptible ; or, if observed, 
are but considered as trifling ‘ egaremens du coeur et de esprit’ in the 
royal legislators, who at once modelled and executed their cwn system 
of government. On this subject they will hear no reasoning. Unable 
to deny what it is impossible to defend, they cut short all argument 
with ‘ cependant je voudrots, que tout cela fusse, comme dans le bon 
Vieux tems.” (Pp. 210, 11, 12.) 


Those who are at all acquainted with the history, or lite- 





<¢ * When this famous statue of Louis 14th, was thrown down, in 
1792, the name of thecelebrated artist, Girardon, was found written 
on one of the feet of the horse. Chamfort rather harshly defines this 
humility to be—‘ la modeste Létise d'une homme de genie, qui se croit 
honoré de travailler a la gloire d'un tyran.” | 

‘¢ + The princess of Conti was the natural daughter of the king, 
by Madame de la Valiere ; and was always of these parties.” 
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rature of France, during the reigns of Louis the 14th and 
15th, are well aware of the unbounded infuence possessed by 
female favourites and mistresses, and of the gross licenti- 
ousness of the courts of both these monarchs, as well as that of 
of the Regent Duke of Orleans. 


« The fair Gabrielles and the Entragues had no power in the court 
of Henry the 4th, when opposed in his mind to the wisdom of his 
minister Sully, whose government approached almost to the vigour of 
republican rule. They had a very different influence upon the affairs 
of their royal lover, from that exercised in the courts of Louis the 
14th and 15th, when the women created marshals, displaced ministers, 
intrigued with foreign cabinets, and corresponded with imperial 
sovereignty. It was in these two reigns, most especiall), that love 
and politics went hand in hand, and the reins of government became 
entangled with the flowery bands of pleasure.” (Vol. I. p. 263, 4.) 


In a note on this passage, Lady Morgan adds, 


‘«‘ It is pleasant to consider how much the affairs of Europe must 
have been influenced by the intrigues of Mad. de Pompadour. Her 
resentment against the Duc de Richelieu, for refusing to marry his 
son to her daughter, had nearly proved fatal to France. ‘ Ses tracase 
seriés pensérent, comme on verra, faire échouer U'enterprise sur mi- 
norgue, €&c.’ Such was her conscious power, that she offered to make 
Voltaire a cardinal, on condition of his writing anew version of the 
Psalms. Her correspondence with Maria Therése, and the homage 
offered her by that empress, are too well known to need comment. 
‘It is curious to observe the coolness with which even philosophy, in 
those days, considered the influence of a royal mistress. Voltaire 
was among the flatterers of Mad. de Pompadour: and Rousseau, 
speaking of the minister de Choiseul, observes,—‘ He was a gainer 
in my estimation, by the little account I made of his predecessors, 
even not excepting Mad. de Pompadour, whom I considered as a sort of 
Prime Minister. And when it was reported, that either she or he 
would expel the other, I considered myself as offering my vows for 
the glory of France, when I offered them.for the triumph of Mr. de 
Choiseul !" Madame de Pompadour has left behind her, in France, 
the character of an ignorant, shallow-minded, and vindictive wo- 
man.” (Ib. P. 263, 4.) 


We are told, in a subsequent passage, that 


‘* This avenue to female ambition, has long been closed in France; 
and that no lady now brings her distaff into the council chamber, nor 
can hope tobe, complimented, by some obsequious Controleur général, 
with ‘ Eh, quot, Madame, le grand Colbert vous a donc transmis son 
ame,’ 

‘« This speech of Dodan, Controleur général, during the regency, 
was made to Mad. de Prie, who had got up a speech on some state 
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question, under the tuition of the crafty Duverney. This woman, 
who is described by contemporary writers, as ‘ femme perdue, intri- 
guante, spirituelle et lilertine,’ governed, for some time, both France 
and the Regent; and was herself governed by the four intriguing 
brothers of the name of Paris. She was the cause, that the family of 
her royal lover did not give a queen to France. Offended with the 
coldness with which Madame de Vermandois received her, she left 
her ina rage, exclaiming,‘ Va, tu nesera jamais reine de France ;’ 
and she fulfilled her prediction, by preventing the marriage of Louis 
the 15th, with one of the most illustrious, amiable, and lovely 
women in Europe. Madame la Marquise de Prie gave away, or sold 
places of the highest importance. The indolence of the Regent, and 
his devotion to every species of pleasure and dissipation, left a bound- 
less scope to abuse ; and the same observation might be applied to 
him, as Cardinal du Bois made of Louis the 15th, when the deputies 
from the Parliament of Paris came, with aremonstrance, to Ver. 
sailles. The Cardinal, on this occasion, dismissed them, saying, 
‘ on ne parle jamais d'affaires au roi. This Madame du Prie once 
threw into the fire the remonstrances of the Parliaments of Rennes 
and Thoulouse, observing gaily, that they were of a ‘ mauvais ton' 
and ‘ sentoient la province !!! When she read some songs made 
against her conduct and character, she observed—-‘ Voila ce que sont 
les Frangois, quand ils sont trop lien.’ Such (says Lady Morgan) are 
the good old times, which the modern loyalty of England and France 
seeks to have restored.” 


We are glad to know that the Abbés and petit-maitres, who 
made such a figure in the times of the ancient regime, have 
almost totally disappeared in France. Their trade, indeed, 
was not very likely to be a prosperous one, during the stormy 
times of the revolution, any more than under the energetic 
sway of Buonaparte. And we can easily conceive, that the 
young men of the present day, in that country, possess more 
energy of spirit, and manliness of mind, than their prede- 
cessors did, under the despotism, and in the profligate courts of 
Louis the 14th and 15th. . 


« The French youth of both sexes, of the present generation, are 
peculiarly distinguished by all the genuine and dehghtful charac. 
teristics of that most delightful period of human existence. Spirited, 
energetic, frank, and communicative, they have found the order of 
things, under which they have been brought up, peculiarly favourable 
to their moral developement. The military and the scientific edu- 
cations of the young men have acted mutually and favourably upon 
each other ; adding, to force and activity, a just appreciation of sci- 
entific knowledge, and destroying that false estimate of useless and 
frivolous acquirements, which made the merit and charm of the 
Abbés and petit-maitres of the old regime. None of these fluttering 
insects now appear, hovering round the toilette, and swarming at the 
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levees of beauty; lisping their critiques on patches and poetry, 
deciding, with importance, on a tragedy or a cosmetic, and claiming 
it is an equal distinction to judge the merits of an epigram, or pro- 
nounce on the flounce of a petticoat. Of these ‘ unfinished things,’ 
not a trace remains; and I have seen the sudden appearance of a 
London ‘ dandy,’ make as great a sensation in a French assembly, by 
its novelty and incomprehensibility, as when the orni‘hosyncus para- 
doxus came to confound the systems, and dislocate the arrangements 
of the naturalists, at the Jardin des Plantes.” (Pp. 223, 4.) 


Her description of an English, or London, dandy, which 
follows this extract, is excellent, but we have not room for it 
at present. — 

This work, indeed, affords us such facilities for making 
amusing extracts, that we are often at a loss what passages to 
fix upon, by way of preference. The task of selection is not 
easy, where we find so much to interest and to entertain us. 
We shall, however, now proceed to transcribe a few passages on 
the habits, manners, and social conversations of the ladies in 
France. 


« But although the executive power of the sex is confined to the 
sway of their domestic regimes, the philosophy of legislation is by no 
means denied to their investigation. The reigning politics of the 
agitated day, during which I resided in France, were discussed, even 
by young women, with considerable force and precision ; while the 
men listened with indulgence, if not with deference. Feebleness and 
intrigue seem wholly to have yielded to open and free discussion ; 
romances are laid aside for ‘ exposées ;’ the prettiest women in Paris 
ron through alj the intricacies of finance, with the accuracy of a 
chancellor of the exchequer ; and ‘ lips which not ly words pleased 
only,’ became eloquent in the discussion of ‘ le buget.’ 

«*« Nous voici, ma chere,’ said Madame de R—Ize, as I entered 
one evening her saloon. ‘ Nous voici tous, plus enfoncées dans les 
horreurs de la politique, que la chambre des communes et tout le Par- 
lement d’ Angleterre ne pourrotent l'étre. And she went on with an 
argument on ways and means, which our arrival had, for a moment, 
interrapted. Even politics, however, become amusing when dis- 
cussed by a well-educated and elegant French woman; and I have 
heard Englishmen of talent and judgment declare, that the accuracy 
and precision of mapy fair politicians, with whom they had conversed, 
even on abstract points of government, went far beyond the level 
assigned to the mental powers of their sex. 

“« It is this wide sphere of discussion, unrestricted by ridicule, and 


unlimited by fashion, which gives the play to their imaginations, the 


force to their intellect, and that charm of facility, elegance, and effect 
to their language, which habits of general conversation alone can 
confer. It is thus that they are qualified to become the companions 
and friends of men, as well as their mistresses and wives, The 
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coarseness of exclusive male society, is not sought in France, to avoid 
the insipidity of female circles. Nor is all wit, brilliancy, and talent 
left behind, with the empty decanters after dinner, to make room for 
that ‘ infinite deal of nothings,’ which, with us, is presumed to bea 
necessary qualification for joining the maudlin priestesses of the tea- 
table. 

‘« There is perhaps no country in the world, where the social 
position of woman is so delectable as in France. The darling child 
of society, indulged, not spoiled, presiding over its pleasures, pre. 
serving iis refinements, taking nothing from its strength, adding much 
to its brilliancy, permitted the full exercise of all her facalties, retain- 
ing the full endowment of all her graces, she pursues the golden 
round of her honoured existence, limited only in her course by her 
feebleness and her taste; by her want of power and absence of incli- 
nation, ‘ to overstep the modesty of nature,’ or to infringe upon pri- 
vileges exclusively the attribute of the stronger sex. 

‘© « To paint the character of a woman (says Diderot) you must 
use the feather of a butterfly’s wing.’ He must have meant the chae 
racter of a French woman, who unites to more solid qualities many 
of the peculiar attributes of that lively insect. Light, brilliant, and 
volatile, she seems to flutter on the surface of life, with endless adapta- 
tions to its forms; but quick, shrewd, and rapid, in her perceptions, 
she appears to reach, by intuition, what intellect vainly toils to obtain 
by inference and combination. More susceptible than sensible, more 
awakened through her imagination, than excited through her heart, 
love is to her almost a jeu d’enfant. ‘The distrust she inspires in her 
lover, acts favourably for her interests on the natural inconstancy of 
man ; and she secures the durability of her chain, by the carelessness 
with which she imposes it. 

‘« Sharing largely in the national deference for ties of blood, she is 
peculiarly adapted to the influence of habitual attachments ; and in 
whatever other countries friendship may raise her altars, it isin France, 
and by Frenchwomen, perhaps, that she will find them best served. 
I saw, during my residence in that country, so many instances of this 
pure and ennobling principle, that, for the first time, I comprehended 
the preference of Rousseau for a people, among whom the Epinays 
and the Luxembourgs afforded, in his own instance, so many illustra- 
tions of his hypothesis ; and where the friends he found compensated 
him for the mistress and the wife, ‘ quil n’auroit jamais pris en 
France.’ 

‘* It is no uncommon thing in that country, to see the most lasting 
attachment succeed the most lively passion. ———-There is nothing more 
common, in France, than to behold Jong-attached friends pairing off, 
from the more prosperous lists of society, to unite their forces against 
the attacks of adversity, and who suffer with resignation, because they 
suffer together. These friendships, equally common between indi- 
viduals of different and of the same sexes, are tacit eulogiums on the 
marriage state, in its best aspect, and indicate the necessity of a sym- 
pathy of interests and feelings with some being willing to blend its 
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existence and identity with our own; even when passion no longer 
apimates, nor love cements the tie of the communion. 

‘«« T have, at this moment, present in my recollection, many friends, 
whom I saw dwelling together in perfect confidence and intimate 
union ; providing for each others wants, indulgent to each others 
infirmities, giving mutual accommodation to each others weaknesses, 
and, hand-in-hand, stealing down the evening path of life, ‘bereft of 
all the conflicting passions which agitate its morning, and re- 
taining enough only of the heart's vital heat, to warm the chill 
atmospbere of age and debility. Oh! these are the mild I ghts, 
which gleam along the broken surface of society; when the meteor 
blaze of youth and pleasure are extinguished for ever, by nature or 
by time. 

‘‘ This determination of the affections towards friendship, so 
observable among the French of all classes, and most particularly 
among the women, seems the inherent tendency of the nation, and is, 
by no means, a revolutionary virtue. When le lon homme, La Fon- 
taine, lost his inestimable and faithful friend and protectress, Mad. de 
la Sabliére, in whose hotel he lived, Mad de Hervart immediately pre- 
sented herself to the afflicted poet; and, abruptly entering his room, 
she said :—*‘ J'ai appris le malheur qui vous estarriveé ; je viens vous 
proposer de loger chex mot.’—* J’y allois,’ was the simple and af- 
fecting reply.” (Vol. I. p. 274.) 


We find a great deal more in this place, respecting this 
general disposition to friendship, so prevalent in France, ac- 
cording to Lady Morgan ; but we can make room for the fol- 
lowing note only. 


‘* This kindness and warmth of feeling did not terminate with 
our residence in France. Having met with a heavy pecuniary loss, 
during our absence from home, the circumstance reached the ears of 
our French friends ; and it produced us many letters of inquiry and 
condolence, backed by the most pressing invitation to return and live 
amongst them, till our losses were retrieved.” (Ib. p. 278.) 


We are glad to find, from Lady Morgan’s observation, what, 
indeed, we were pretty well persuaded of, namely, that there is 
how much more of conjugal fidelity and happiness in France, 
than prevailed there previously to the revolution. Every body, 
in the least degree acquainted with the history of that country, 
and with the lighter parts of its literature, we mean, in par- 
ticular, memoirs and novels, must be well aware-how baneful 
an influence was diffused through all classes of society, by the 


depraved morals, and voluptuous practices and example of the 


French court, during the reigns of Lewis the 14th, and Lewis 
the L5th, as well asin the times of the regency. At these 
periods, conjugal fidelity was scarcely looked upon as at all 
necessary to conjugal happiness ; and, though every woman 
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had her confessor, down from the throne to the cottage, adul- 
teries were as common as the sun at noon-day. What a com- 
mentary does not this single fact afford on that most dangerous 
and most pernicious of practices, —we mean that of the auricular 
confessions, so long a source of the most gainful influence to 
the clergy of the Church of Rome. 


‘«« T was speaking, one day, toa royalist lady, on the many charm- 
ing qualities of a mutual friend of ours, and on the excellent cha- 
racter of her husband. She replied, with a shrug, ‘ Quant @ lui, le 
bonne homme, c'est une excellente personne ; cependant, ma cheére, il 
ne remplit pas l’ame de sa charmante femme” This want of having 
her soul occupied by a husband, to whom she had been twenty-five 
years married, I thought rather an exaction on the part of the ‘ char- 
mante femme ;’ and I could not help observing that, notwithstanding 
this singular refinement upon married happiness, I considéred Mon- 
sieur et Mad. de *** anexemplary couple. My royalist friend agreed 
with me; adding, that it must be confessed, ‘ /’amour conjugal’ 
was much more prevalent since the revolution, than before ; and that 
‘ maintenant, il-y-a d'excellens ménages dans la France.’ This, 
indeed, is an avowal universally made by the French of 2!! parties ; 
and more consideration is attached to this tie, when respectably main- 
tained, and faithfully observed, than to any other domestic relation of 
society whatever. 

*« It is now supreme mauvais ton to resort to the old, worn out, 
jests levelled at men, who attend on their own wives, in preference to 
those of others; and, indeed, I observed in all public societies, and 
in the many and various entertainments, given at court, on the mar- 
riage of the Duc de Berri, that the women, and particularly the 
young women, were always accompanied by their husbands. It would 
be difficult to ascertain the precise minimum of sentiment, which 
goes to make up the sum of married happiness in France, and to 
draw a scale of comparison between the stock of conjugal affection, 
which exists in that country and in England. England, however, 
has some good old hatits in her favour, invariably connected with the 
laws and government of a free nation, and which, perhaps, already 
begin to survive their source and origin, while some éainé of the 
ortginal sin of despotism, is still, in France, to be found operating 
even upon private society. The play given to natural feelings for 
twenty-five years back, may not, even yet, have quite righted those 
errors, that arose out of institutes and habits, which the abuses of 
many centuries contributed to form, to perpetuate, and to excuse. 

_ © Married life has always been most respectable and most sacred, 
under free governments ; while, under the influence of political des- 
potism, women, treated either as slaves, or as sultanas, are never 
wives. It is thus that they once reigned in France, by an undue 
influence, subversive of all their natural virtues, It is thus that they 
etill serve in the East, with that corrupt depravation both of morals 
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and of intellect, which inevitably reacts upon their tyrants, and vindi- 
cates insulted nature. 

‘«« Asit is mot the fashion, in France, to believe, that the sole duty 
and object of ‘ heaven's last Lest gift,’ is to 


‘ Suckle fools, and chronicle small beer,’ 


women are there frequently the friends of their husbands, even when 
ties more passionate and tender than those of friendship cease to 
exist. A Frenchman seeking a rational companion in the wife, who 
perhaps never was his mistress, frequently finds in her society, that 
frankness, pleasantry, information, and even Goop FELLOWsHIP (if 
I may use the expression) which possesses a charm too often neglected 
in married life. How true Frenchwomen, however, can le, in 
feeling and in sympathy, to their husbands, has been painfully evinced, 
during the horrors of the revolution, the struggles of twenty-five 
years’ emigration, and, above all, during the political vicissitudes and 
conflicts in France, which have occurred since the return of the 
Bourbons. ‘The distracted and devoted wives, who were seen almost 
weekly in the gallery of the royal chapel of the Thuilleries, by sym- 
pathising multitudes, pleading, at the feet of the king, for the lives of 
their brave, but condemned husbands, afforded such pictures of con- 
jugal devotion, and exquisite sensibility, as few countries could rival, 
and none surpass.”—-—-‘* It is the fashion, however, for modern tra- 
vellers, and the writers of modern travels, to declaim against the 
fidelity. of French wives, to boast of their own ‘ bonnes fortunes,’ 
and to 


‘ Talk of beauties, which they never saw, 
And fancy raptures, that they never knew.’ 


‘* But limited in their experience by the difficulty which. al/ 
strangers, and particularly British strangers, find of obtaining 
admittance into the interior of private society and domestic life, in 
France, they have drawn their pictures. of the actual state of French 
society, and their character of its women from such originals, as 
were presented to their observations in the courts of the Palazs Royal, 
orin the bad novels of the days of Louis the XVth. With the 
exception of a few men of very high rank, and of those connected with 
the English government, and holding ministerial or official situations, 
Inever met in any circle, or society whatever, in Paris, a single 
subject of the British dominions.”———“* Husbands no longer boast 
the philosophy of the Richelieus and des Beaugeés; while wives are 


0 coquettish, as occasionally 


‘ D'ainaer jusqu’d leur maris.’ 


“ Some French women expressed to me no little indignation at ite 
being supposed, that French husbands did not exert a decided autho- 
tty in their own families; as Russian brides exhibit the cane, with 
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which they endow their husbands on the wedding day, for the pur- 
pose of domestic correction.’"—(Vol. I. Pp. 295—303.) 


It seems, that the French constantly, and with a sort of a 
triumphant feeling of their own superior conjugal honour and 
sensibility, make allusions to the barbarous practice of selling 
wives at the market place, with halters round their necks, of 


which instances are mentioned pretty frequently. to the dis- 
grace of our laws and national character, in the public journals 
of this country. 


whose character is no longer equivocal, are received in the English 
circles of Paris, by persons of the highest rank.” —(Vol. I. p. 304.) 
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: a “ There is nothing places our own national prejudices in so strong 
be a light, as thus coming in contact with the national prejudices of 
: ee others. In England, all French husbands are considered as ‘ des 
mt ee Messieurs commodes.’ In France, all English husbands are frequently 
ea) A ‘ distinguished by the epithet § des brutals.’ 
Saag @ *€ Viola, said a French lady, with whom I was driving in the 
ra Vy Champs Elysées, ‘ Viola Miladi * * * et son brutal,’ pointing to 
ee i . . . ° ae 
Listen: an English couple not celebrated for their conjugal felicity. Of the 
‘a ate frequency of divorces in England ; their publicity, which reflects the 
ati mother’s shame on her innocent offspring ; the indecent exposure of 
. his the trials, where every respect for manners is brutally violated, and 
“4 Hi the pecuniary remuneration, accepted by the injured husband, the 
oh it French speak with horror and contempt; particularly as women, 
it 
. 
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It is well known, how sedulously the Spectator and Tatler, 
and, indeed, the greatest part of our Essayists have laboured to 
banish siander from the strong hold, which it had established 
in the immediate vicinity of the card and tea-tables of the 
women of Great Britain. Nor can it be denied, notwith- 
standing their able and valuable exertions, that too much of 
this spirit prevails at the card and tea-tables even of the pre- 
sent times. Our neighbours, it appears, have the advantage 
of us in this respect; and though we are by no means fond of 
recommending French example for the imitation of our British 
fair, yet we own, that we should have no objection to see out 
wives and daughters resemble their French neighbours a little 
more, at least, in this respect. 
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«¢ T know not whetber it may be deemed fatal, or serviceable te 
morality, that the spirit of slander meets no encouragement in French 
society, anc that atendency to defamation is considered an irretra- 
gable proof of ill-breeding and vuigar crigin. This seeming leniency 
to the fanits of others does not wh«!ly spring from au indulgence, 
indiscriminate in its views of gooa and evil. It arises to a certaiD 
degree from a fulness of mind, a copiousness and fluency of conver 
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sation, that is never driven, by its own barrenness,. to the discussion 
of subjects, merely and invariably of a personal and private nature. 
Few are so idle, so ignorant, or so shallow, as to be indebted to the 
frailties of their neighbours, or of their friends, for their’ sole topic 
of conversation and remark.” 


In France, too, it seems, that they are in the habit of 
paying great attention to the appearance of public propriety 
and decency. The eyes and ears of modesty and innocence 
are seldom offended, or outraged, by any public exhibition, or 
expression of an immoral tendency.’ In this manner, the 
minds of youth are kept from being early familiarized with the 
allurements of vice and depravity. 


‘* Itis owing to the extreme propriety and even purity of man- 
ners, preserved in all public places in France, that young females of 
every rank and condition, well brought up, may remain ignorant, as 
far as their own observation goes, that there does exist a wretched 
portion of their sex, who eat the bread of shame, and live by self- 
degradation. But no woman of any rank, or age, who has only once 
visited a public place in England, can escape becoming the involuntary 
witness of the most unblashing vice, of the most brutal indecency.” 
(Vol. I. Pp. 315, 316.) 


The public attentions paid, by Englishmen, of the most 
distinguished rank, to women of public and notorious cha- 
racters, in Paris, and their introduction of such persons into 
the private circles of society, excites universal indignation and 
contempt, it seems, among our French neighbours. And it 
is in vain, we are told, to talk ‘to them of English morality, 
while English women are seen to associate with, and even to 
pay respectful homage to some modern Lais of the day, whose 
fashion, rather than her talents, had procured her a passport 
into society. 


‘* No public women whatever, are admitted into good French 
company. Once ‘ sur les planches,’ once on the boards, whether ds 
actress or as singer, they can never be received by women of character 
and condition, except in their professional capacities, when they are 
engaged and paid ‘ pour donner une scéne, on some particular 
evening, to sing their Lravura on the night of a private concert. 
The Prima Donna of the opera is there never the Prima Donna of 
private society. The well-known anecdote of some English Duchesses 
hoiding the shaw] of the late presiding deity of the opera house, in 


_’ London, till she was at leisure to put it on, excited infinite mirth in an 


assembly of French ladies, where it was related in my presence.” 
(Vol. I. p.318.) 


There is no passage in the entire of Lady Morgan’s per- 
No. 234, Vol. 53, November, 1817. R 
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formance, which we read with a more sincere approbation of 
her spirit and opinions, than that which immediately follows 
the preceding itt It ha8 called up, in our minds, thou- 
sands of the most mortifying and heart-rending recollections, 
in turning our thoughts-back a little, however cursorily or 
slightly, to the calamities of some of our best authors, and to 
the melancholy history of the unmerited neglect and sufferings 


of British genius, 


“¢ The imitative talents,"’ (says Lady M.) ‘* have, indeed, no false: 
appreciation in France. They rank not Lefore, but after original 
genius. While in our circles, a fashionable actor, or first rate singer, 
would be received with a more marked distinction than an Otway or a 
Cimarosa; in France the author and the composer would hold a place 
in public estimation, and in private company, which the actor and singer 
could never hope to attain. Oh! it is depressing to the feelings of 
high. minded and sensitive genius thus to receive, in homely obscurity, 
its scanty remuneration, and, neglected by its contemporaries, to live 
only for that future day, which will come toolate to awaken the gracious 
emotion arising from conscious merit, crowned by success’; while the 
imitative talents, which owe their being to its labours, and derive their 
materials from its imagination, are courted, feasted, and paid with an 
unsparing prodigality. Some of the best poets in England are at 
this moment struggling with a ‘ bare sufficiency,’ far from those 
circles, which their talents were calculated to irradiate and delight; 
while Italian singers have recently returned to their own country, te 
purchase principalities, and English actors are driven to extravagant 
excesses, by the superabundance of suddenly-gotten wealth, which 
they know not how worthily to employ, or prudently to accumulate. 
In this instance they certainly ‘ manage these matters better ia 
France.’ "—(Vol. I. Pp. 319, 20.) 


It was our intention to have stated, at some length, in the 
present article, several of the various faults, errors, and omis- 
sions, not merely with regard to doctrines and opinions, but 
also with regard to style and language, with which the present 
lively and amusing performance abounds. But we have already. 
strayed so far beyond our ordinary limits, that we find our- 
selves obliged to abandon this intention, and to abstain from 
that part of the labours of critics by profession, which they 
are generally supposed to like the best, we mean the business 
of finding fault, censuring and condemning, and not that of 
panegyric or commendation. There is, however, one part, 
and, we may add, by far the best part, in our opinion, of 
Lady Morgan’s book, which, notwithstanding the length and 
variety of our previous extracts, we eannot in justice pass over 
in silence. ‘The part to which we allude, is the very full and 
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interesting descriptions which she has given, in her second 
book, of the present political parties andgfactions in France. 
We can, however, make room but for @ few extracts: and 
with these it is our intention to conclude our account of Lady 
Morgan’s performance. ° 


“‘ The interregnum,” (says Lady M.) “ which occurred in the 
French government, in 1814 and 1815, was a pierre dé touche of 
public opinion, and evinced the progress which constitutional princi- 
ples had made in the naticn. Those who still survived of the Consti- 
tutionalists of 1789; those who had raised their voices in the first 
cry of liberty, now raised them in the /ast ; and appeared again upon 
the scene of action, still struggling against despotism, whatever form 
it might assame. They combatted not for the Emperor, nor for the 
King: for a series of twenty-five years they had preserved their prin 
ciples unchanged: the terrors of an infuriate democracy had not 
daunted them: the splendour of a brilliant court did not dazzle them. 
They had long, indeed, abandoned their earlier Utopian dreams; but 
they invariably cherished that pure bright spark of patriot fire, which 
had been their column in the wilderness ; which had shone upon the 
path of their exile, brightened the shed of their retreat ; and which 
now, when genius had become suspected, and patriotism treasonable, 
shines over the abode of their voluntary retirement, and marks the 
spot, where wise men may come and worship. 

** But though the La Fayettes, the Carnots,'the Gregoires, and 
the Guinguenés have again receded from the unequal contest, to the 
bosom of philosophical retirement and of domestic virtue, their tran- 
sient appearance on the scenes of public life revived many a drooping 
hope, and called forth spirits, and awakened energies, which still 
remain buoyant on the surface of society, to add to its fermentation, 
and to increase its interest. Almost the whole of those, who make 
up the thinking class of society, (including the men of professional 
and scientific research,) are Constitutionalisis ; and with this large 
and superior portion of the population is now blended the greater 
aumber of the Buonapartists, who, hopeless of their own lost cause, 
and having nothing to expect for themselves, extend their views, once 
confined to their party, to the political welfare of the country. Some, 
however, whom Buonaparte rescued from the deepest obscurity, are 
now the most zealous adherents of the King ; and, commuting only 
the terms royal and imperial, offer the same fulsome homage to Louis 
the XVIIIth. they so profusely lavished on Napoleon. 

*¢ While the mass of the population-are stigmatized by. the Roy. 
alist party with the epithet of ‘ des enfans de la revolution,’ while, as } 
heard it expressed, ‘ fa race qui date de 1780, est proscrite par des 
viellards, et la jeunesse est marquée de la sceau-de la reprobation,’ 
these children of the revolution are distinguished by all those indica- 
tions of freshness, vigour, and energy, which belong toa new or a 
regenerated people. This circumstance, united with the inherent 
vivacity and impetuosity of the French character, gives a tone ef 
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excitement and animation to their existence, which it is cheering to 
witness, and resuscagine to participate.”"—(Vol. I. Pp. 163 ~4—5.) 

** While titles and riches have been scattered with a prodigal hand 
to plebeian merit, aud to serviceable indigence, their splendour and dig- 
nity have been still further eclipsed by the changes resulting from fre- 
quent revolution ; which have built up and dispersed, elevated end 
degraded, with the transiency and instability of a fairy dream; anda 
primitive simplicity, an absence of ostentatious display in the 
reigning modes of life, have arisen in France, which aptly assimi- 
late themselves to the tone of the public mind. It is among these 
contemners of old systems, these vigorous disciples of a practical 
philosophy, these children of the revolution, that the remains of a 
worn-out race, the mouldering relics of ancient errors, are again 
brought back, to throw their chilling influence over awakened 
energy, and to impose restraint upon new impulsions, like the snows 
which fall on the burning bosom of Hecla, or the ashes of exhausted 
fires, which a passing wind scatters over the vigorous vegetation of 
Sicilian plains. 

‘‘ When the armies of the allied sovereigns had restored the 
Bourbon dynasty to its ancient dominions, the royal representative 
of that long venerated race returned to the capital of his kingdom, 
like the antiquarian, who rises from the depths of Herculaneum, or 
6f Portici, encumbered with the relics> and accompanied with the 
remains of other times. The sudden resurrection of a long-buried 
aristocracy, ‘ bursting its searments,’ added anether class to the 
existing arrangement of French society, brought into intimate con- 
tact the races of two distinct ages, and mingled the recover. d medals 
of antiquity with the bolder stamped currency of a present coinage. 
The old emigrant nobility, and their scarcely younger offspring, who 
accompanied, followed, or joined the King, from all parts of 
Europe, evinced that in the transit of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, they had suffered only in the outworks of their construction, 
from the attacks of time, or the innovations of the age. The citadel 
of opinion was impregnable ; experience had made no breach ; ex- 
ample could make no impression ; and the cumbrous edifice remained 
indestructible by reason or by proof: dark, compact, and narrow, 
covered by the mould of centuries, and guarded by prejudices origi- 
nating in ignorance and cherished by selfishness, 

‘¢ These inhabitants of the ‘ sleeping wood’ suddenly recalled 
from their suspended animation, soon convinced the children of the 
revolution, that ‘ z/s n’avaient rien appris, comme ils n'avaient -rien 
exullié, and that the ‘ toad adversity, ugly and venemous,’ wore not 
for them ‘ a precious jewel in its head.’ The guwidons of the lily too 
soon placed the snowy standard of peace in the grasp of vengeance, who 
waved it over the monument of Quiberon, and stained it with the blood 
ef the brave and the tears of theafflicted. This long-forgotten faction, 
on their first return to France, rallied unanimously round the throne 
ef the Bourbons, under the common and long-proscribed name of 
* Royalistes.’ But personal interest soon divided general opinion ; 
and the Polyphus dissection then distinguished itself under the classes 
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ef ‘ modéré” and ‘ ultra.” The modérés ranged round the King, 
the u/tras round the Princes ; the one desired tokeep, by moderation, 
what they bad obtained by prefereuce ; the others wished to seize, by 
violence, what they had not gained by election. The ‘ tout prendre’ 
was the sole maxim and principle of both. The ‘ Royalistes modérés,' 
consisting of the ‘ vielleries’ of the old times, preserved an heredi« 
tary devotion to the representatives of their ancient Kings, which they 
had imbibed in days peculiarly favourable to that sentiment; and, 
satisfied with their portion of the plunder, they submitted to share 
the spoils with the roturier Buonapartists, whose services and talents 
had placed them high in the ministry of their own regime. The 
ultras, made up of young men, led by younger chiefs, more ambitious 
than sordid, more devoted to the Bourbon faction than to the Bourbon 
representative, sought to guide the helm, as well as to ‘ share the 
triumph and partake the gale.’ 

‘* Thus, while personal interest and personal vanity appeared to be 
the basis of the political principles of both, the interests of the 
nation were left to the private discussion of those who dared to tarn 
their thoughts to that hazardous point, at the risk of subjecting them- 
selves to the imputation of Jacobinism. Balanced in the measure of 
their talent, and equally careless of the consequences of their conduct, 
these two factions occupy the fore-ground of the scene, and, inti- 
mately assocjated, yet fiercely opposed, avowing one principle, yet 
parsuing different measures, they seem to imitate the warfare of the 
monkey tribes, who make war on their own species, and, threatening 
vengeance from their opposite trees, grind their teeth, and chatter and 
grimace in expectation of that moment, when they may commence 
with safety to bite and claw, and to exterminate. 

** While such appears the political position of the Royalists, u/tra 
and modérés, their place and character, in private society, is maiked 
by all the peculiar traits of their descent and cast. And though there 
are a multitude of exceptions to the general outline of the sketch, 
though taste and talent, domestic virtue and social amiability, ere to 
be found among individuals of both factions, yet the prevailing hue 
of their ‘ maniere d’étre’ has a strong taint of the old times; and 
something of the tone, style, and modes of the courts of the three 
last Louis’s is still to be found in the descendants of the ‘ gens comme 
il faut’ of those noted days. It is in these circles that the Bureaur 
d’esprit of the hétel Rambouillet are stil] occasionally erected ; that 
the ‘ Literature du boudoir’ passes for erudition, and that criticisms 
on the humour of Moliere, or the genius of Racine, are repeated 
after the decisions of the literary tribunals of Louis X1Vth, with 
all the air of their original freshness. Here the Encyclopcedists are 
still anathematized, en masse; the Turgots and the Neckars are 
accused.of founding the revolution ; Voltaire placed under the ban of 
orthodox opinion, and Rousseau condemned for his dangerous repub- 
licanism, in spite of that sentimental rhetoric, which is more than 
ever the jargon of their class. Here Corneille is barogue, Beaumar- 
ehais mauvais ton, and Mad. de Stael a phrasiére ; while Mirabeaa, 
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Condorcet, and Champfort, condemned equally for their eloquence, 
their wit, and their™philosophy, are consigned to ignominious Cele- 
brity, as.des jacobins scelerats.”——(Vol. I. Pp. 183—192.) 

“* Itis in the salons of this party, that anecdotes of royal senti- 
ment, and specimens of royal wit, circulate in endless repetition. 
Here ‘ l'esprit de Henri IV? is revived; ‘ les sentimens nobles’ of 
Louis the Great added to the collection of royal anas, and the whole 
compendium of lon mots of the reigning family re-echoed with 
increasing admiration. Here the King is made to utter ‘/e mot, qut 
part du coeur ;’ Monsieur to express himself with that ‘ tournure 
charmante, qui lui convient ;’ the unrivalled courage of Monsieur 
D’Angouleme is eternally set off by hisrepartee, of ‘ mon ami j'ai la 
vue basse ; and the Duc de Berri, who affords no prise in wit or sen- 
timent for loyal admiration, is extolled for a brusquerie, that recalls 
the charming frankness of the founder of his family; and ‘ being 
little blessed with the set phrase of peace,’ is usually mentioned as a 
martial prince, bred in camps, and endowed with a certain degree of 
* esprit de garnison qui lui sied & merveille. Terms byperbolically 
ardent are applied to every member of the royal family : * es princes 
chéries’ are adored by the u/tras, and the ‘ Roi paternel’ is ‘idolatré,” 
by all the modérés, With the sentiments and intellectual condition of 
the nation both parties are equally unacquainted ; and the population 
of the land is again divided into the menu peuple, and the ‘ gens 
comme il faut. 

“* Among those of :the elder royalists attached to the person of the 
king, and believing, that they contributed to his restoration, there is 
a sort of lifeless animation, resembling the organic movements, which 
survive the extinction of animal life, and which are evidenced in the 
hopping of a bird after decapitation. I have frequently amused 
myself by following the groupings of these loyal viei/eries, who, 
like old Mercier, seem to continue living on merely ‘ par curiosite, 
pour voir ce que cela deviendra.’ I remember one morning being 
present ata rencontre between two ‘ Voltigeurs* des Louis XIV.’ 
on the terrace of the Thuilleries. They were distinguished by the 
most dramatic features of their class ; the one was in his court dress 
(for it was a levee day) and, with his chapeau de’ bras in one hand, 
and his snuff-box in the other, he exhibited a costume, on which, 
perhaps, the bright eyes of a Pompadour had often rested. The 
other was en hatit militaire, and might have been a spruce ensign, 
“jolie comme un ceeur,’ at the battle of Fontenoy. Both were covered 
with crosses and ribbons, and they moved along under the trees, that 
had shaded their youthful gail/ardise, with the conscious triumph of 
Moorish chiefs, restored to their promised Alhambra. Their telle- 
graphic glasses communicated their mutual approach, and advancing 
chapeau bas, and shaking the powder from their ‘ ailes de pigeon,’ 





«« * The name given, in derision, to old military men, re-esta- 
blished in all the rank and privileges they enjoyed before the revo- 
lution.” 
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through a series of profound bows, they took their seats on the bench 
which I occupied, and began ‘ des nouvelles a la main,’ to discuss the 
business of the day. _, 

‘* A levee, a review, a procession, and the installation of the King’s 
bust, which, in some remote town, had been received with cries of 
‘ Vive le roi, mille fois répétés, were the subjects, which led toa 
boundless eulogium on the Royal Family. The speeches made by 
the King and the Duc de Berri, to Count Lynch, were themes of 
extravagant admiration. ‘ 4h, mon Dieu, oui,’ (said the courtier,) 
* Voila bien nos princes! Et [Usurpateur, Monsieur le general ! 
4-t-il jamais parle de la sorte ? Comment donc, Monsieur le Baron ! 
vous nous parlex du tyran ? C'etoit un bourgeois de la rue St. Denis, 
dans toutes les fagons; Monsieur le Baron, croyex bien que, si les 
jours du meilleur des rois étaient menacés, nous lui ferions, de nous 
tous, un rampart de nos corps; la.’ ‘ Monsieur le general (exclaimed 
the baron, placing his little hat on three hairs of his toupet) ‘ on n'a 
pas besoin d'étre militaire, pour penser ainsi.’ Both now arose, in 
the exaltation of the moment; the one shuffling towards the palace, 
the other hobbling to the corps de garde of the cent Suisses.”” (Ib. 


Pp. 193 — 196.) 


All this, (and a great deal more to the same purpose, in 
various parts of these volumes) is given with infinite force, 
liveliness, and spirit. But having already, we fear, trespassed 
too far, we must have done. In conclusion, however, we may 
remind Lady Morgan, that it may not be amiss to correct her 
style a little in the next edition. Faults of this kind are 
extremely numerous in all parts of her work. We subjoin a 
few instances by way of example. ‘“ Enough land,” for 
enough of land (Vol. L p. 45.) ‘* Beside,” (the preposition) 
instead of besides, at Pp. 46. L11. 1125 and indeed passim, 
** Of four years old,” (P. 70.) instead of---of four years of age. 
- Either, frequently for each ; thus, “ which vibrate in either ear,” 
(P. 126.) * His round hat, drawn up at either side.” (P. 127.) 
‘** On either side of the court.” (P. 411.) Either means one 
or the other; she uses it in the place of each and both. The 
word *‘ institutes”’ is used several times, instead of “ insti- 
tutions ;” Thus, at Pp. 142. 169. 224. In p. 149, we find 
“* the most politieal degraded,” instead of * the most politically 
degraded people in Europe.” We frequently meet with dou- 
ble possessive cases; for instance, at P. 212, “ an ordinance of 
the king’s,’” instead of “an ordinance of the king.” And, 
surely, no writer of taste would have used the word delectable, 
as it occurs in the following sentence. ‘ There is, perhaps, 
no country in the word, where the social position of woman is 
so delectable as in France.”’ (P. 270.) 
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The Exclusive Claims of Episcopal Ordination Examined and 
Rejected, and the Methodist Ministry Vindicated ; in a Series 
of Letters, addressed to the Rev. C. W. Ethelston: being a 

‘ Reply to his Sermon on “ The Unity of the Church.” 


By Edward Hare. Svo. Pp. 107. Blanchard. London. 
13815. 


Sirictures on Hare’s Letters to the Rev. C. W. Ethelston ; and on 
the Methodistic Schism. Addressed to the Members of that 
Sect. 8vo. Pp. 144. London, Richardson, Cornhill. 1815. 


A Further Vindication of the Methodist Ministry, against the 
Exclusive Claims of Episcopal Ordination : in a Series of Let- 

, ters, addressed to the Rev. C. W. Ethelston. By Edward Hare. 
_ Occasioned by Anonymous Strictures on the Author’s former 
Letters, and on the Methodistic Schism. 8vo. Pp.-128. 
Blanchard. London. 1816. 


A Sequel to Strictures on Hare’s Letters to the Rev. C. W. Ethel- 
ston; and on the Methodistic Schism: being an Answer to the 
Second Series of Letters published by Mr. Hare. 8vo. 
Pp. 106.. Richardson, Cornhill, London. 1817. 


An Appeal to the Wesleyan Methodist Societies throughout the 
Kingdom, against acts of Injustice and Oppression, calculated 
to extinguish a Revival of the Work of God in the London 

’ West Circuit. Also a Defence of Revivals in General, and of 
that Revival in particular : with Observations on the alarming 
Division and Rent in Ireland, where Six and Twenty Chapels 
have been closed against the Travelling Preachers. In a Letter 
‘to Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M.P. One of the Committee 
for Guarding the Privileges of the Methodisis. By J.P. 
Fesenmeyer. Svo. Pp. 48. 183, Fleet Street, London. 1817. 


Tue alarming religious delusions which have lately prevailed 
among us, necessarily attract the notice of all thinking men, 
whether serious christians or mere politicians. These delu- 
sions are not speculative errurs—but practical, and what has 
been so frequently insisted upon, experience now proves, 
namely, that nu errors can be entirely speculative, but that all 
will in a greater or less degree affect the practice. It has been 
argued that whatever might be the whimsies of individuals on 
the subjects of predestination, assurance, and indefectibility 
of. grace, these, when applied to active life, would lose their 
impracticable absurdity, and never lead astray those who were 
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so unfortunate as to entertain them. The fallacy of these 
hopes we have been obliged to witness. The case of Kendall, 
executed at Northampton in 1813, of Eliza Fenning, and of 
the Ashcrofts, too plainly prove that these delusions have the 
power of soothing the conscience, and removing all compunc- 
tion for the commission of the most horrid crimes, or the most 
palpable robberies. Kendall, after his conviction, actually 
restored his share of the plunder to the owners, and yet died 
asserting his innocence, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
less religious, indeed, but more sincere associate, Huffey White. 
Nay, what is more strange than all the rest, his cause was 
advocated by W. P. Davies, a Methodist Preacher at Welling- 
borough, in a pamphlet, entitled, A Brand plucked out of the 
Fire. This Preacher, too, from his pulpit declaimed on 
Kendall’s innocence, reading a letter from the prisoner, assert- 
ing his freedom from that crime, and directly reproaching the 
whjust or ill-executed laws of bis country. The political part 
of the question we for the present waive, although that is 
surely sufficiently tremendous. A few more such facts as these 
will stagger both Judges and Juries, will render it impossible 
to discriminate between innocence and guilt, and will deter the 
injured from prosecuting, lest they should convict the inof- 
fensive. But we would fix the attention of our readers, on that 
part only of the subject, in which religion is concerned. The 
next case, was that of Eliza Fenning. Her whole life 
had been a scene of continued depravity. No wretch, pe- 
rishing with disease in our streets, was ever more abandoned, 
She was fully, .and after repeated consideration, most satis- 
factorily convicted of attempting to poison an whole family, 
from revenge, because she had received warning. Yet this 
ereature was treated as a martyr. Her head was crowned with 
a wreath of flowers. Arrayed in white robes, and decked with 
roses, she lay some days in state, and a soi-disant divine, em- 
ployed his talents in her vindication. Lastly, the Ashcrofts 
have given us a more tremendous example of mental delusion, 
as being more in number, combining together, in the most 
solemn appeals to the Almightr, proving also, by their:con- 
versation and their demeanour, that they were accustomed to 
devotional exercises; and they actually fell singing memorites, 
and in concert, words which should have made them tremble 
to the very soul. From the details to be found in our last 
number, it will appear, that the two eldest had been, at one 
time or other of their lives, active members of the Metho- 
distic Schism. It is not of importance, inthe present case, to 
enquire accurately to what division of the Methodists they 
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might belong. The dangerous effects of schism are suffie 
ciently exemplified, if they belonged to any. The same obser- 
vations must be extended to the traitors just executed at Derby. 
These were all disciples of some novelty or other in religion. 
Brandreth asserted that he possessed a saving faith, and seemed 
searcely to regard himself as culpable. Ludlam had attended, 
at the very gaol where he was confined himself, an incendiary 
of the name of Brown, with whom he used to pray and accom- 
pany in religious exercises ; and who, although confessedly 
guilty, died impudently asserting his innocence. 

Turner, on the day of his execution, being asked, by the 
chaplain, how he felt, as toa consciousness of a future state, 
replied, that he had prayed on the subject, but had received ne 
answer. Thus evidencing the school whence his religious sen- 
timents had been derived, So that we have to observe a strange 
phenomenon in the moral and intellectual world, Formerly 
atrocious acts were committed by wretches so thoroughly 
ignorant of religion, that the chaplains of the gaols had te 
convince them of a future state, and sometimes even of the 
existence of a God. Now, these dreadful enormities are per- 
petrated by religious men—prayer leaders, who, in their dun- 
geons, compose addresses to the Almighty, and at their exe- 
eution, sing hymns from the memory. It is surely, then, 
highly incumbent on the moralist, the divine, and the poli- 
tician, deeply to‘ponder over this portentous ehange, to trace 
out its cause, and to obviate, if possible, these terrible con- 
sequences. With this view, we have brought before our 
readers, the five pamphlets enumerated at the head of this 
article. Because, it is undoubted, that Wesley and Whitfield 
were the first that led the way, in making a separation from a 
ehurch, whose discipline, and doetrines, and ceremonies, they 
acknowledged, were not contrary tothe Scriptures, Various 
sects have, at different times, broken off from the branches of 
the church. But these have always charged the society they 
left, with either opinions or practices sinful or doubtful, and 
supposed their salvation to be hazarded by continuance in its 
eommunion. The Methodists made no such pretence, but all 
at the first, and many at present, communicate at their Parish 
Chureh in the morning, and hold a love feast at the meeting- 
house in the evening. ‘The example once set, became quickly 
contagious. Every man, as Dr. Johnson observed, in his Life 
of Milton, could set up for a preacher, and every preacher 
procured a congregation. It was soon found, that a sufficient 
maintenance might easily be obtained from an indulgent 
audienee. Hence, in the lower ranks of life, men who were 
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too indolent for manual labour, and possessed more volubility 
of tongue than their neighbours, became first class leaders, 
then leaders in prayers, and finally preachers. Becoming 
numerous by degrees, and the pasture being overstocked, the 
charity of their hearers was exhausted ; and unusual exertions 
became necessary to raise contributions sufficient for daily 
bread. Tliese exertions were by no means conducive to the 
ineulcating of the severer truths of christianity. The con- 
science of the sinner was to be soothed—the guilty was to be 
comforted; and he who could best console the trembling 
penitent with hopes of future bliss, had surely the best claim 
on his bounty. But the man who could convince the frau- 
dulent and the fornicator, that, to a believer, the curses of the 
law were annulled, might well reckon on a numerous congre- 
gation, a grateful and attentive audience. 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 
Inque Patres populumque fluxit. 


Perhaps there is no town in this country, where vice and 
immorality, schism and enthusiasm, more abound than at 
Manchester. There, for instance, are the head-quarters of 
the Swedenborgians, who occasionally send out their missiona- 
ries to Glasgow, Liverpool, and other places. And here the 
Rev. C. W. Ethelston, as a minister of the church of England, 
properly thought it is duty to instruct his congregation on the 
subject of unity. His execution was certainly not equal to 
the excellence of his intention. Still it attracted much notice. 
Whence we infer that the regular clergy there seldom, if 
ever, enforce this topic. We apprehend that under the pres 
tence of toleration, they indulge their idleness, and connive at 
the schisms and heresies about them, by which they escape 
from the fatigues of study on the one hand, and on the other, 
the disagreeable and painful duty of contending vigorously for 
the faith once delivered to the Saints. We are confirmed in 
these suspicions by the account advertized of the Bible Society's 
meeting lately held there. The chair was taken by the Rev. 
Dr. Blackburne, Warden of Christ’s College, Manchester. 
And, therefore, the second 'resolation runs thus :—* That the 
cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the Reverend the 
Warden of Christ’s College, Manchester, the President of this 
Society, for the continuance of his patronage, and for the 
kind attention he kas paid to the concerns of this institution.” 
Moved by Wm. Halton, Esq. and seconded by the Reverend 
R, Reece. 


Now, this Rev. R. Reece was the other day President of the 
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Methodistic Conference, and is for this year, quasi posse. 
And, as if this was not enough, the business of the day 
concludes with another vote of thanks to our Doctor, moved 
by the Rev. Leigh Richmond, and seconded by the Rev. 
Robert Bradley. We imagine Robert Bradley to be one of 
Mr. Reece’s chaplains. But the Rev. L. Richmond is Rector 
of Turvey, Bedfordshire, who has, we presume, the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s license thus to wander about the kingdom, (for 
he is rarely at his parish,) feeding his vanity by the deference 
which is paid him by the foolish dupes of the country. The 
committee appointed for the ensuing year, consists of sucha 
variety of sectarists as Egypt itself never possessed. 


Qualia demens 
Egyptus portenta colit. 


Over these our Reverend Warden must preside, an Zolus 
over his struggling winds, each member ready to burst with 
some new-invented religious truth. 


Hic Vasto rex AZolus antro 

Luctantes ventos tempestatesque Sonoras 
Imperio premit. : 

Illi indignantes magno cum murmure montis, 
Circum claustra fremunt, celsa sedet AZolus arce. 


Such, then, seems to be the state of society at Manchester, 
and such the latitudinarian spirit prevailing among the clergy. 
Under such circumstances, no wonder that this timely effort of 
Mr. Ethelston’s produced an alarm. It was firing a musquet 
among the glacieres, it might bring down an avalanche, and 
disturb the torpid silence of the district ; therefore, forth from 
his lair issued the Methodist preacher, then living at Man- 
chester, and endeavoured to smother the warning given by an 
heavy pamphlet. But, unexpectedly, from some unknown 

uarter he was answered by a pamphlet as large as his own. 

his placed the points at issue in so strong a light, that Mr. 
Hare thought necessary to print a Further Vindication, which 
his anonymous answerer has handled rather more roughly than 
his first) Mr.-Hare was about this time removed to Leeds, and 
the controversy between them seems to have ceased. Perfectly 
unconnected with these is that published by Fesenmeyer; but 
it contains such a curious instance of the reasoning of the 
anonymous writer, and of the truth of his arguments, taking 

lace, too, as it would appear, while his last pamphlet was 
in the press, and, therefore, unknown to its writer, that we 
shiall review them all together, and apply Mr. Fesenmeyer’s 
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claims in explanation of the positions laid down by the two 
controversialists. Of Mr. Ethelston’s Sermon we shall not 
take any direct notice. It has been sufficiently reviewed by 
Mr. Hare, and not in the most gentle manner. Besides, we 
shall have abundant occasion to notice it in considering the 
pamphlets which it has occasioned. Mr. Ethelston had defined 
the church to be such a society of christians as is formed by 
Christ, and to this definition Mr. Hare objects in the following 
perspicuous and elegant passage. 


** The Church of England, however excellent, is not the Church of 
Christ ; for there is a marked difference between them. The Church 
of England is constituted and governed by acts of parliament : the 
Church of Christ by the everlasting gospel. King George the third 
is the head of the one: the King of kings of the other. The first 
has existed only a few centuries: the latter has been from the begin- 
ning of christianity. The one is a church chiefly of sinners: the 
other a church only of saints. The one excludes from its pale all 
cther churches, whether Roman or Greek, popish or reformed, 
abroad or at home, and all the individual members of them ; the 
other includes the genuine christians of every church under heaven. 
The one is built on the sand: the other is founded ona rock. The 
one may possibly by and bye fall; and, in the end, certainly will: 
but against the other, the gates of hell shall never prevail ;— it shall 
endure for ever. Since much depends on this distinction, and you 
will not, perhaps, very readily enter into it, I mast lend you some 
further assistance, derived from your own sermon.” 

“1. * By theanity of the Church, I mean (say you) such a so- 
eiety of Christians as is formed by Christ, the head of that chtrch 
not an heterogeneous mixture of all denominations; for this cannot 
be deemed the true church.’ 

‘* | suppose you intend to speak here, not of ‘the unity of the 
church,’ but of the church itself. Bat we must not confine aman 
of learning to an agreement between his meaning and his language. 
Now, Sir, if this be the description of the church of Christ, the 
chorch of England is not the church of Christ. Is that church a 
society of christians ? Are not many of its members rather heathens ? 
Or if you will call them christians because they are members of the 
church, (which you know is to argue in a citcle,) what sort of 
christians are many of them? Are they not glattonous, drunken, 
lascivious, passionate, lying, cheating, cruel, swearing, sabbath- 
breaking, and blaspheming christians ? Where will you find such a 
congeries of every name? It consists of Atheists, Deists, Socini- 
ans, Arians, Christians, Calvinists, Arminians, Anabaptists, In- 
dependents, Methodists, Universialists, Swedenborgians, and humble 
followers of Joanna Southcott. It contains those who love, and 
those who abhor, the liturgy : those who believe, and those who deny 
its doctrines; its best friends, and its worst enemies: some of the 
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holiest of saints, and many of the chief of sinners. But you have 
decided, that ‘an heterogeneous mixture of all denominations,— 
cannot he called the true church.’ 

‘ By the church (you say) I understand a building fitly joined 
togeiber and compacted, Jesus Christ himself beirg the chief corner- 
stove.”” 

“« Pardon me, Sir, as I have a bible, and you perhaps have not, if I 
presume to quote this passage a little more exactly and extensively. 
“ The christian church is ‘ built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; 
in whom all the building fitly framed together, groweth into an holy 
temple in the Lord, in whom ye also {all the members of it) are 
builded together for an habitation of God through the Spirit. Now 
this, Sir, is an exact description of the church of Christ, But can 
you apply all the parts of it tothe church of England? (i.) Are 
all its members built on the apostles and prophets by a sincere belief 
of their doctrine? Rather, are not the principal part of them com- 
pletely ignorant of that doctrine? (2.) Are they all built upon*Jesus 
Christ as the chief corner-stone ? Have not many of them rather 
‘stumbled at that stumbling stone, as it is written, Behold I lay in 
Sion, a stumbling stone, and rock of offence? Have they not 
imitated those who ‘being ignorant of God's righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of God? (3.) Are they all ‘ fitly 
framed together? Or artethey not rather a heterogeneous jemble 
of the most disgordant materials? Are not the iron and the clay 
biended together? Are not its stones of different kinds, most of 
which are not framed together atall, but rough as they come out of 
the quarry? (4.) Are they ‘builded together?’ Piled up in a 
shapeless heap they may be; but is it nota pile without mortar ? 
Where is the mutual love that unites not some, but all of them? Are 
they at all cemented in one? (5.) Does this secalar church also 
‘grow * Not if its builders are to be believed, who are perpetually 
calling the world to witness its. dilapidations, and complaining of its 
unceasing diminution by the hands of unlettered and unauthorized 
Jaymen? (6.) Butisit ‘an habitation of God through the Spirit ?’ 
Is it filled with the Holy Ghost? ‘ God forbid! (says a grave gen- 
tleman, in black robes) would you introduce fanaticism into the very 
heart of the church ? This is not the time of inspiration and mi- 
racles.’---Then it is not the church of Christ, for it will not stand the 
test to which you have submitted it.” 


On this passage the anonymous writer observes that he has 
contrived to puzzle a very clear case, and that while the invi- . 
sible church does, indeed, consist of Saints only, visible 
churches, containing many sinners, tares among the wheat; 
and although Christ alone be head of the church universal, 
and is governed only by his laws, of national churches kings 
may be the head in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as. civil, 
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and their external polity may be governed by acts of parliament 
or other human laws. Mr, Hare endeavours in his Further 
Vindication, to support what he has observed above, but he 
attempts only by sarcasm and inuendo to impugn the descrip- 
tions given by the Stricturist of the church, inp.39. We 
shall extract this for the information of our readers. 


“« Having thas reviewed these letters, and taking notice of some 
extraneous matters, to prevent interruption in the subsequent dis- 
cussions, it shall be our next endeavour to establish the following 

ints ;— 
ar ist. That the constitution of the church is necessarily episcopal. 
—2dly. That the episcopacy of the church of England is on the 
apostolical model.—And, therefore, 3dly, That all separation there- 
from is schism. 

«* Under this head, Methodism, and its author, will be considered. 
But, as these observations are addressed to Methodists only, all points 
held in common by them and churchmen will be taken for granted: 
for example, the divine ordinances, the illegality of Popish claims, and 
such like. 

“*. First, it is necessary to define the meaning of our terms. 

The visible church universal is a society of men incotporated to- 
gether by baptism in the name of the ever blessed Trinity, for a purpose 
assigned and with appointed institutions—and is governed by persons 
possessed of powers delegated to them by the head and founder of the 
society while on earth. 

‘* National churches are parts of this society, divided from each 
ether by distance of place, or political regulations. 

‘** But distance of place or political regulations affect not the pur- 
pose assigned, nor the appointed institutions. 

‘* Nor do these admit alteration from any external circumstances. 
— Thus, the churches of England and Malabar are divided by distance 
of place. 

‘* The churches of England and Scotland by political regulations. 

** But the purpose intended, and the institutions appointed, are the 
same to all the three. Nor are these.affected by the external circum- 
stance, that one of the three is in alliance with the state, the other 
two tolerated only.” 


The extraneous matter which he has slightly noticed in the 
preceding pages, is certainly such a collection of obsolete 
abuse, as scarcely can be. paralleled in any modern writer. 
We wonder that Mr. Hare should have: filled his pages with 
such trash, and are not at all surprized at the indignation it has 
excited among the more respectable of his own party. We 
will give one single quotation, and leave it to our readers to 
determine whether such sentiments best deserve the severest 
lash of criticism, or are beneath its notice—worthy only of the 
Most contemptuous silence, 
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«¢ Having examined what the scriptures say of the pope, let us prow 
eeed to the church from which you boast your descent. She ‘sits 
upon a scarlet-coloured beast, full of names of blasphemy; arrayed in 
purple and scarlet colour, and decked with gold aad precious stones 
and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full of abominations and 
filthiness of her fornication. And upon her forehead is a name written, 
Mystery, BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS AND 
ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. And she is drunken with the C/ood 
of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.’ Now, Sir, 
if you seriously intend to claim kindred with this woman, and to assert 
that your a/ma mater is her offspring by ‘regular succession, you, 
and all who are of your mind, shail enjoy all the honours of the family. 
Yoor spiritual mother is Babylon. the Great, the enemy and destroyer 
of the city of the living God. But the bride, the Lamb's wife, is not 
born of her, nor does she borrow any of her meretricious trinkets ; 
but cometh down from God prepared as a bride adorned for her 
hasband. Now Babylon the great is the Great whore, and al] who 
are born of her, are born of fornication. Her daughters are like her- 
self, for she is the ‘ mother’ only ‘of HaRLoTS, and abominations of 
the earth. You have, it seems, her name, MYSTERY, On your fore- 
head ; the name which might be rendered ‘ holiness of office, indepen- 
dent of the holiness of the minister.’ You have received the cup from 
her hand, but it is not the cup of blessing: it is ‘ full of the wine of 
her fornication,’ with which ‘ the inhabitants of the earth have been 
made drunk.’ No wonder if you thirst, like ber, to be ‘drunk with 
the blood of the saints.” 

** And now, Sir, make it your boast that the man of sin is your 
father, and the great whore your mother. Shew the mark of the 
beast, the name ‘mystery, on your forehead, andthe cup of-her 
wine in your hand. Recommend the ‘golden cup’ to all the in- 
habitants of the earth. Forbid all who have not ‘ the mark,’ to deal 
in spiritual merchandise : and prohibit any man’s receiving: it at their 
hands.— How long ?—Till the following threefold prophetic description 
be realized before the face of all mankind ; ‘ And [ saw an angel fly in 
the midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach to them 
that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and people.—And there followed another angel, saying, Babylon is 
fallen, is fallen, that great city, because she made all nations drink of 
the wine of the wrath of her fornication.---And the third angel followed 
them, saying, with a loud voice, If any man worship the beast and his 
image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the same 
shall drink of the wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation ; and he shall be tormented with fire 
and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of 
the Lamb. And thesmoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
end ever: and they have no rest, day nor night, who worship the beast 
and his image, and WHOSOBVER RECEIVETH THE MARK OF HI 


NAME.’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Grave of the Convict: an Elegy. Hatchard. London. 
1817. 


Tue author of this Elegy, and his bookseller, Mr. Hatchard, 
have acted, we thitik, very imprudently, in setting so high a 
price, as one shilling, ona trifle, for which, in all conscience, 
we should consider even three pence more than a sufficient 
price. Nor do we notice this circumstance, merely from the 
suggestions. of captiousness, or ill-nature, on the present 
occasion ; but, because we have daily opportunities of wit- 
nessing the growth of an evil of which the present trifle 
reminds us, and of witnessing it too with regret; we mean 
the uniform -practice, established now-a-days among most of 
our booksellers, of semding their publications into the world, 
at prices, not only wholly disproportionate. to their intrinsic 
merit, but literally shameful and enormous. No such artifice 
can ever be necessary to secure a fair profit, by. books of real 
metit, in the present times ; and we can look upon the prac- 
tice of publishing, at such enormous prices, the first editions 
of worthless, or inferior works, from the conviction, we pre- 
sume, that they can never reach a second edition, in no more 
respectable a light, than that of a species of licensed public 
swindling. It is no small calamity in the eyes of those, who 
are true friends to the diffusion of useful knowledge, to wit- 
ness, daily, octavos, of which the prime cost was not more 
than half-a-crown, or quartos, which were got up at six or 
seven shillings, advertized for sale,—the former for half-a- 
guinea or twelve shillings,—the latter for a guinea and a half 
or for two guineas ! 

Nor is it because we think the -present Elegy destitute of 
merit, that we find fault with the ridiculous price set upon 
it:—far otherwise; as we own that it affords sufficient 
intrinsic evidence of poetical taste and talent. We, however, 
doubt the propriety, or the prudence, of publishing so short a 
production, in a separate form at all. As such, (when offered 
and advertized for sale,) it makes but a poor figure ; though 
the case may be somewhat different, had it been intended for 
private distribution among friends. The author was, we fear, 
the dupe of his “ amour propre,” when he determined upon 
giving his Elegy to the public with more pomp and parade 
than such trifles deserve. Lord Byron’s example is no excuse: 
—the errors of his muse may be sometimes overlooked, for 
they are of a superior order. The proper place for the present 
trifle was the corner of a Magazine or of a Review. 

No, 234, Vol. 53, November, 1817. Ss 
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In an advertisement the author endeavours to disarm criti- 
cism, by informing us, though he allows, that Gray’s cele- 
brated Elegy, (in a Country Church Yard,) was his model, 
that he took every possible care to avoid any appearance of 
plagiarism, either in language or sentiment. This, however, 
was unnecessary, as the present Elegy, however it may, now 
and then,*resemble too much some parts of its immortal pre- 
decessor, has sufficient merit to justify the author in its publi- 
cation. We own, that such associations as must call up 
Gray’s Elegy, are not, at any time, favourable to new candi- 
dates for elegiac fame, unless their talents be, indeed, of the 
highest order. And even of this privileged class but a few, 
if any, can hope to equal the universally-acknowledged excel- 
lence of that poem, to the sentiments of which ‘ every bosom 
returns an echo !” 

The following stanzas, at the commencement of the present 
Elegy, are among the best in it, or at least contain a favourable 
specimen of the merits of the whole. 


‘€ Morn, sweetly blushing, leaves her dewy bed, 
Air’s thousand tongues her welcome advent tell ; 

But, hark ! from yonder mansion of the dead, 
Why tolls so dismally the village bell ? 


‘«* Tt was not wont thus to appa] my ear, 
As, with the dawn, | oft have hail‘d its chime ; 
Or oft at even-tide have lingered near 
To count each stroke, that marked the flight of time. 


** But now, through wood and glen, with heavy sound 
Its long dull echoes load the morning breeze ; 

That seems in sighs to ask the hills around, 
‘ When heard ye e’er such sickening notes as these ?" 


** For none before this peaceful vale had known, 
Save such as speak of fleeting hours the while; 
Or such as summon, with their solemn tone, 
The neighbouring hamlet to yon sacred pile. 


‘* Or, haply, save some more impressive chime, 
That greets the parted spirit to its home ; 

But ne’er before, through long remembered time, 
Such sound as this had left yon village dome.” 


This author betrays a great want of taste, or a great poverty 
of rhymes, when we find the same endings recur so near one 
another, as in the second and fifth stanzas. He also places 
the accent wrong on the word ignominy in this line. 


** Whose death was stamp’d with ignominy’s stain.”’ 
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The following stanzas are among those with which we were 
pleased most; though we may say, that we were pleased by the 
whole poem. 


“ A few short moments make thy life a dream, 
Which the oblivious dawn hath chased away ; 

Yet, as the vision flies, perchance a gleam 
Shall turn the coming prospect into day. 


«© Nor let fastidious virtue here deny 
Some little solace to so drear a doom, 

Nor think the beam, that lives beyond the sky, 
Ne’er cheers the passage to the convict’s tomb. 


‘« If, then, for these meek charity may plead, 
Their fate remembered, but their lives forgiven, 

Say, shall they ask in vain, the pious meed, 
Whom dark affliction led astray from heaven? 


“* Yet, now of pastime pure, or moral lore, 
What vestige lives to tell his happier day ? 

Vain all the light instruction gave, no more 
It sheds for him one kind, consoling ray. 


** Perchance he still had walked as Natare led, 
Nor turned aside to error’s darkling way ; 

True to the path, where noiseless virtues tread, 
And meek contentment hymns her evening lay. 


‘* Yet here let candour pause, nor blush to ask, 
If aught may palliate his ignoble doom : 

For heaven and charity have taught the task, 
To drop the tear of pity on the tomb. 


‘€ And Jet it fall; for here no love of crime, 
That robs our nature of its brighter part, 
Had torn away each attribute sublime, 
To wreathe its toils around the victim's heart. 


*« No thirst of blood, no savage lust of gain, 
Had here impelled the culprit to his fate ; 

For then compassion had not wept in pain, 
Nor mercy sighed to close her golden gate. 


«* Yet not unwept he falls; nor think the tear 
That dews his urn, to causeless anguish given ; 

It is a drop, to sweet affection dear, 

_ A drop to prove her tenderest ties are riven, 


‘* Clear is their hope as evening’s cloudless sun, 
And, as it lights them hence, it sends a ray, 
Whose gleam still lingers, though their course be run, 
In golden earnest of a brighter day. 
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«* Yet pilgrim stay, nor pass disdainful by, 
Heedless of him, whose ashes here repose ; 

Nor deem in fault the heart, that yields a sigh 
In secret pity to the Convicts woes. 


‘* For learn, be once had known (as thou may’st know,) 
Each nameless transport dearest kindred share ; 

Each home-born bliss, that gilds our fate below, 
Or spreads a smile across the brow of care. 


“¢ But want o’erwhelming came : his all to save, 
He sinned, he fell,— and so may fall the best ; 
For wife and child beloved he fills this grave— 
Now, stranger, pass, and leave to heaven the rest.” 








Sovereign Grace, the fruitful parent of all good works. A 
Sermon preached at St. Martin’s, Leicester, before the Go- 
vernors of the Leicester Infirmary. By the Rev. Philip Lay- 
cock Story, A. M. Rector of Walton on the Wolds, in the 
County of Leicester. Leicester, printed. Hatchiard, London. 


LittLeE did we expect, whilst we were reviewing the sensible 
pamphlet of a Layman, for our last number on the subject of 
Calvinism, that we should so soon have to review a Sermon 
published by a beneficed clergyman in support of that horrid 
system. Yet such, alas! is the case. With great sorrow, with 
unfeigned reluctance, we sit down to the task ; -but the duty 
we owe to the public, and the professions which we have made 
to that public, enforce our compliance. There are, besides, 
peculiar reasons for noticing this gentleman’s effusions. It is 
well known, that some time ago, a schism was made from the 
church, by persons holding what are termed the high doctrines 
of Calvinism, in other words, the vilest Antinomianism. 
Among the leaders are some of the Barings, whom, as it 
has quaintly, but truly, been said, there is no bearing. Mr. 
Story, we are informed, is connected by marriage with that 
family. They, however, have honestly left that Church, to 
whose doctrines they cannot cordially, and ex animo, subscribe. 
Had Mr. S. done the same, we should then have had only to 
lament the unsoundness of his principles—we have now to 
impeach him of treachery ; and we trust to make our charge 

before any unprejudiced judge. For we affirm the 
opinions laid down in this sermon to be equally contrary to 
reason and scriptures, and to the doctrines of the British 
Church. And ‘if, in the examination of a single sermon, we 
should dwell longer than usual, the importance of the subject 
will justify us, as well as the cireumstances under which it was 
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preached. This gentlemen was appointed, it seems, to preach 
a Charity Sermon, for the hospital at Leicester ; and, instead 
of exercising his abilities, in recommending a contribution suf- 
ticiently bountiful, to relieve the governors from a considerable 
debt, he meanly, we repeat it, meanly and surreptitiously 
availed himself of that opportunity, to pour out an exposée of 
his new tenets, almost wholly regardless of the cause which 
he undertakes to advocate. For his sermon consists of 27 
pages, of which 2 pages and a half only at all relate to the 
business of the day. But the principal families of the county 
were expected to be present—a temptation which vanity could 
not withstand, and honesty and conscience might sleep. We 
shall begin with the title-page—* Sovereign Grace, the fruitful 
Parent of Good Works.” Now Grace signifies either divine 
influence, acting internally, or a gift freely conferred. The 
first sense of course is here intended. The attribute sovereign 
has no authority from scripture, but is one of the shibboleth of 
the party. It is opposed to ineffectual grace. For these men 
represent their God as imparting to some of his creatures a 
certain degree of grace, purposely to make them worse. ‘ In- 
** somuch,” to use the words of Beza, “ that they even shew 
“* the way of salvation to others, and themselves neither know 
** nor think otherwise, than that they are the elect. Yet these 
“* unhappy men rise the higher, only to fall with more severity ; 
** and that God may inflict on them the greater ruin.” (Beza, 
cap 7. Aph.6and 7, Vol.I.) Now, who would suppose that, 
with this heading of the title-page, the sermon should not 
afford one single argument for the performance of good works, 
but be a laboured compilation of all the old-refuted pretences 
for their nothingness. We, therefore, regard the title-page as 
a contemptible imposition, similar to the lottery puffs in the 
newspapers. Great news from Botany Bay !! Proceeding to 
the sermon itself, we discover, at the outset, the vilest doc- 
trines of Antinomianism asserted without disguise. We shall 
state them in his own words. 


« Permit me, then, on this occasion, to lay before you the way in 
which alone the infirmities and depravity of our nature can be cured ; 
our text plainly declares how it is done. ‘ By his stripes we are 
healed.’ Blessed words, for they not only inform us of the remedy, 
but they declare likewise the cure to be effected. We are healed. 
Where there is a healing, their must have been previously a wound ; 
and if we are healed, then the wound does not remain. (Admirable 
logician.) Now sin is the wound that has afflicted our nature, and 
all of us have sinned, and, consequently, have fallen short of the 
glory of God. We areall of us, therefore, (a rapid conclusion this) 
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either already healed or not. Our text evidently speaks of some who 
are now healed, and this may possibly be, and I hope is, the case with 
many here present, who as yet know it not.” 


Here it is absolutely taught, that all sins are forgiven before 
they are committed ; and that sinners are forgiven before the 
have either faith or repentance. For if the cure be effected, if 
we are healed, then, of course, this must have been done long 
ago, either before or at the fall of Adam; and if men are 
healed and know it not, it must take place before they have 
faith. And such is the tenor of the whole discourse. Our 
preacher having thus laid down these precious doctrines, goes on 
to say, that he shall state, Ist. The nature of the disease, and 
how it entered into the world. 2dly, By whom and how the cure 
has been effected. 3dly, For whom it has been effected. These 
has beens are all in Italics, evidently enforcing the dogma no- 
ticed above. As might be expected, he represents human 
nature as totally depraved. ‘This is his first part. And we are 
told, that disputing this statement is to murmur against God, 
As if to doubt the accuracy of Calvin’s system, was to doubt 
the truth of the Scriptures. How truly despicable is such 
arrogance. But to inculcate that opinion, is, indeed, neces- 
sary for those whose system cannot bear examination. To 
support this assertion, however, he adduces two or three texts 
from scripture, torn as usual from the context, and thus pro- 
vided with a meaning never meant. The following is one, 
which the prophet applied to the Jewish nation only ; and in 
his address to them, clearly intimates that there were some to 
whom this description did not apply. The whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart faint; from the sole of the foot even to the 
head, there 1s no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises, and 
putrifying sores. Isaiah, ch. i.v.6. Yet Mr. Story declares, 
this is not only applicable to the immoral and abandoned part 
of mankind, but to the most moral man that ever trod upon 
the face of the earth!!! Then there never was an Israelite 


indeed in whom was no guile. Next we have this extraordinary 
sentence. 
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‘* But, alas! how many are there in all the walks of life, who are 
trusting to the goodness of thcir hearts, supposing that their sincere 
obedience will render them fit objects for the Redeemer’s mercy, who 


talk much of their seeking Christ, whereas it is Christ who seeks 
them.” P.8. 
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The charge of trusting to the goodness of their hearts, is 4 
slanderous imputation intended to cast a sluron those who, 
secking that they may find, do expect sincere obedience to be 
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well-pleasing unto God. But what are we to deduce from this 
sentence? ‘That sincere obedience is a crime—and seeking 
Christ a foolish, useless employment. Christ seeks us, and 
will find us when he pleases, as he actually asserts in the next 


sentence. 


‘‘ Who ever heard of so preposterous a thing as the sheep seeking 
the shepherd? Whoever really seeks, it is not he, but the spirit of 
Christ in him.” 


Now as the spirit of Christ and Christ are identically 
the same, we have here the notable discovery of Christ seeking 
himself! As obedience for the purpose of conversion and 
‘pardon is thus set aside, it is next shewn equally useless after 
conversion. In p. 10, it is thus taught, 


“ Such is the deadly nature of sin, that the carnal heart of man is 
never reconciled to God, that which is born of the flesh, is always 
flesh, (therefore it is impossible to put off the old man, &c. as St. 
Paul so weakly advises) and it will continue its warfare against the 
things of God, as long as the soul of man remains in this earthly 
tabernacle. Equally the same in the converted and the unconverted— 
there is no difference.” 


Under his second head, he promises to shew how and who 
itis that has effected the cure of this dire disease. The dire 
disease is sin; and if the foregoing quotation is true, why the 
cure is effected by not being effected. For if the converted 
and the unconverted be equally the same, if there be no dif- 
ference between them, and both alike continue their warfare 
against the things of God, while the soul remains in the body, 
surely no cure is effected. ‘Therefore, he properly goes on to 
put us on our guard (these are his own words) against various 
spurious medicines, which are hawked about as infallible cures. 
P.11. We shall not point out the shameful misapplication of 
texts, but quote one more passage in this page—it is this, 
“ Poor human nature can do nothing.” And now for the 
various quack medicines spoken of above. The first is the 
law. Some say he prescribes the law. ‘The ceremonial law 
being out of the question, he asserts that even the moral law 
cannot cure the mortal disease of sin. ‘To cure mortal dis- 
eases, we apprehend, is rather an unusual attempt. Nor can 
this be expected of the moral law— for it is a deadly poison, 
says Mr. Story. The law is holy, just, and good, says St. 
Paul. Well, what if moral obedience and faith go together. 
Hear our preacher, p. 13. 


“ Yet such contention is there about the body of Moses, so desir- 
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ous are many of bringing him into the land of Canaan, that they 
embalin his body with faith. Thus this beggarly element, mixed up 
with faith, is puffed off as an infallible cure, a wholesome aud good 
beverage, an! palatable to the taste, which, taken in proper quan- 
tities, cannot fail of effecting a cure.” 


This prescription is worse than the other, for it is ob- 
served ,— 


‘* This receipt is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of 
death.” 


A man, we are here taught, might as well think of obtain- 
ing heaven by continual adulterous intercourse, as by faith 
and obedience! This receipt is pronounced to be a forgery, 
and death is in the pot. P. 14. There now then only remains 
that we should try faith by itself. This wont do—it is a 
plausible receipt, but not genuine. How so? Does not §, 
expressly say—you shall hear— 


«© When, therefore, the Scripture says, we are justified by faith,— 
the meaning is this—God having enlightened our understandings to 
see how mercy and truth are met together, how righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other, we are enabled to say, mine eyes now 
see the salvation of God. Iam now, therefore, justified by faith in 
my own conscience—lecause God hath justified me.” 


Was ever such a conclusion drawn? Was there ever before 
such an explanation given? We are justified by faith, that is, 
we are justified by faith in our own consciences, because God 
has justified us. So it is not faith that justifieth, but God. 
We are persuaded that few of our readers can perceive the 
intent of this waste of words; more accustomed, perhaps, 
ourselves, by long practice, to catch the meaning of a writer 
who is ashamed to express himself clearly, we will assist their 
comprehensions. Mr. Story wanted to get rid of that awk- 
ward passage of Scripture,—Ye are justified by faith. He 
durst not plumply say that this was a false assertion, but insi- 
nuates as much, when he changes the word faith for that of 
God. That God was the only Being who justified, no one 
doubted, of Jew or Gentile. St. Paul, therefore, never 
attempted to prove so allowed a truth. But would God jus- 
tify a man for his obedience to the law of works? No, saith 
the Apostle, a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law. Now, if a man be justified, the words suppose 
another person before or by whom he is justified. This is 
absolutely necessary—except a man is justified to himself, 
therefore, the above text legitimately bears this sense,——God 
justifies a man by faith without the deeds of the law. To 
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these words apply Mr. Story’s explanation, and his intent to 
suppress faith in the work of justification clearly appears. 
Whoever disguises the doctrine he is teaching, tacitly acknow- 
ledges its absurdity atleast. This, however, by the bye—for 
we are now come to the genuine receipt which cures the disease 
that is never cured. 

Our readers will recollect that the different prescriptions of 
works only, faith only, and faith united with works, have been 
considered and rejected. By faith, of course was meant, a 

ersuasion that Jesus died to make an atonement for sin. But 
these are all reyected— 


‘ Still there is a cure, an infallible sovereign remedy, and all are 
cured, who have faith to believe in the remedy.” P. 14. 


Let us here remark his confusion of words—faith to believe 
—faith and belief are synonymous ; therefore he says, who 
have belief to belleve in the remedy. Does he mean who 
believe in the remedy, that is, who are persuaded the remedy 
will cure? We suspect this is not his meaning, and yet it is 
the only one of which his words are capable. Latet anguis in 
herbd. If men would on this subject use the words faith, 
grace, and justify, with definite meanings, the discussion 
would at least be intelligible. Our preacher then proceeds -to 
his remedy—which is this—that our Lord Jesus Christ made 
an atonement for sin. | 


“ This being the exalted character of the predicted holy victim, by 
whose stripes we are healed, who ought to doubt the efficacy of such 
an atonement, or live in the neglect of it? He that believes, ought 
to consider the disease of sin as completely cured.” P. 17. 


Why, where are we now? Is not this faith? He that 
believes—believes what? The atonement—there is nothing 
else. Mr. Story has found something else: p. 18, he tells 
us,— 


“‘ Except ye believe in that obedience which Christ wrought out 


in the flesh, as that only obedience which God can accept, ye have 
no life in you.” 


How is this proved? What text of Scripture requires us 
to suppose that God will aecept no obedience on our parts after 
faith? Some two or three texts are quoted, which have not 
the slightest tendency to such a proof. | . 
- Having thus determined how sin is cured, and by whom, he 
proceeds to shew in the third and last place, for whom this 
wonderful cure has been effected. , 


It is for all God’s family—the . remnant according to the election 
sf grace—the election hath obtainedit.” ” 
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But how is this election made? Aye, there is the rub— 
that is a tender point. According to the Fathers of Calvinism, 
this election is a very capricious sort of business. According 


to Mr. Story, it is thus made, p. 24. 


‘¢ But are you, my brethren, willing as poor lost patients, to follow 
the prescription of the great physician, to eat his body and drink his 
blood ? do you believe in him as the sent and sealed of God to heal the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim deliverance to the captive, to open the 
gates of the prison-house, to give to his people beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness, to give them eternal life and eternal glory ? Believest thou this? 
Then art thou an elect child of God.” 


That is, reduced to a simple form of words, faith in the 
doctrine of the atonement is a proof and test of election. 
But is not this the very prescription, which in p. 14 was 
declared plausible but not genuine ? 


** Others have a receipt in which faith is prescribed as the only 
ingredient.” 


We defy the most acute logician to point out the smallest 
difference. Dost thou believe? and hast thou faith? are 
questions precisely synonymous. If thou believest, thou art 
elected, that is, justified or saved; and, according to all the 
usual meanings of words, this faith or belief, if there be any 
difference, is the condition, or sine qud non, of election. 
Such, at least, it would appear to common understandings. 


But hear again Mr. Story, p. 20. 


‘* Now upon what conditions do they obtain this signal mark of 
favour ? Upon none whatever: Neither faith, works, nor repentance ; 
the conditions as I have before shewn have all been fulfilled by our 
living head. ‘We have nothing to do, but to receive and be thankful.” 


Here, then, is Mr. Story’s sum of divinity. In p. 14, 
faith only isa plausible receipt, but not genuine. In p. 24, 
only believe and thou art elected. In p. 20, we have nothing 
to do, neither to believe nor to repent, but to receive and be 
thankful. And this was printed by particular request!!! 
Surely, sermons must be a scarce article at Leicester. 
We shall, however, explain for the information of our readers, 
the cause of this prevarication. Mr. Story wished to give 2 

usible colouring to the Calvinistic doctrine of election. He 
rightly presumed that the weak understandings of his hearers 
might be shocked at the broad truth, which is this, that God 
in choosing his elect, was not actuated by any foresight of 
circumstances, but used, (expressing ourselves in the language 
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Curtis on the Physiology and Diseases of the Ear. °6F 


of men, sed absit invidia verbo,) no more discrimination, than | 
if the names were drawn from a bag ; then those thus chosen, 
receive at some period of their lives, an indescribable sort of 
mental impression that they are elected. This they sometimes 
believe, sometimes doubt. For there is no text to prove the 
truth of this impression, but a full persuasion. Reflections 
on sincere endeavours to obey God, on hearty repentance and 
contrition, on restitution and the perfect satisfaction made for 
sin, czn, according to this system, give no comfort to the 
doubtful, and, in short, it is very possible that a very pious 
man, fully assured of his salvation, may be completely mis- 
taken, and it may be intended for him, at the last hour of his 
life, to make shipwreck of his faith, and to be instantly 
plunged into eternal torment for the glory of God. (See Beza, 
as above, the last sentence being almost his very words.) 

We have thus stated Mr. Story’s axioms of divinity, and 
although we have already extended this article beyond what is 
usually bestowed on a single sermon, yet feeling it our bounden 
duty to check the progress of Antinomianism, we_ shall-devote 
some pages of our next number to the same subject. 


SD 


A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases of the Ear. By 
John Harrison Curtis, Esq. Aurist to His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, and Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary, 
&c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 92. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 


Tae Diseases of the Ear are more intricate than those of 
other organ of sense, from the uses of their different parts 
being less understood. Every thing, therefore, new on the 
subject has a claim to attention, and particularly when it is 
written with a laudable view of imparting information to those 
who are suffering from deafness, or other imperfections of the 
organ, though not actually arising to this extent. 

The first part of the work gives the author’s reason for 
taking up this branch of practice, and we certainly agree with 
him, that an attention to one branch must acquire a facility 
of discrimination and a nicety of treatment; for the man whe 
performs the same operations every day, will do it with more 
expertness and success, than one to whom it only occurs im 
the course of months. His work he divides into two principal 
parts :—the first, the Physiology of the Ear; and the second, 
its Diseases. Under the Physiology, he ‘has introduced a 
humber of interesting observations on the uses of particular 


Et and illustrated his opinions by a comparison of the 
uman ear with that of animals. 
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268 Miscellanies. 


The diseases are arranged into three parts, as they affect the 
different divisions of the organ; of each disease he has given 
a clear and correct account, which every reader can easily 
understand, and he has pointed out the most approved methods 
of treatment. In the last part, he has detailed the different 
operations necessary to be performed on the ear, and has 
described various ingenious mechanical contrivances for 
assisting hearing, many of which are entirely new in this 
country. 





—— 


MISCELLANIES. 


Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, I. 


Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
LETTER XXI. 
My Lorp, 

Tue varied and important matter contained in the original which 
forms the subject of these translations, renders it difficult to deter- 
mine what parts to retain, and what to omit. For in every selection, 
with whatever care it may be made, some beauties cannot fail of 
being omitted, without rendering the undertaking too prolix. For 
that reason the doctrinal topics of Chrysostom have been chiefly 
selected, as it is the doctrines which form the leading features in the 
christian scheme. The fine morals resulting from this scheme, carry 
with them a double force and weight of conviction, when we know 
that they were taught by God himself: a truth naturally involved in 
the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. For take away 
that, and you take away every thing that gives authority to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. If a new commandment were given, attacking 
every prejudice, the dearest and most inveterate, and probing every 
corruption to the bottom, notwishstanding the intrinsic merit and 
beneficial effects of its injunctions, men would inquire into the 
authority of the legislator, before they gave their assent, and yielded 
with submission to his novel precepts. ‘This was exactly the case with 
our Saviour, he was questioned and opposed at every turn, so that on 
every occasion he was obliged to assert his divine authority, and 
maintain his equality with the Father. We see the foundation then 
on which the morals of the Gospel must for ever rest. For notwith- 
standing its unrivalled excellence, men would prefer darkness to 
light, unless convinced of his undeniable supremacy, who orders 
them to awake from sleep, to arise and follow the Sun of Righteous- 
ness in his course. For, undoubtedly, both the precepts and the 
objects of the christian religion being new, they can only be revealed 
and ordained by a Sovereign power, who is the Lord and Maker of 
the Universe, and directs and controuls the hearts of men. On these 
grounds it is that the church pays divine worship to Jesus Christ, bet 

overeign Lord and Lawgiver. And all opposition to this Chrysostom 
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laments as the madness of Jewish impiety. He expresses himself 
hus. 

ie Jesus delivered these truths respecting his divinity in the temple, 
and with the authority of ateacher. But mortified as the Jews were, 
ho man laid hands on him, for his hour was not yet come. The 
meaning of which is, that it was not yet the proper time, at which 
he had ordained he should be crucified. So that his suffering was 
yot so much an act of their power, as a part in the scheme of the 
divine dispensations. For they had long had the wish, but not the 
power: nor could they have fulfilled it at the last without his permis- 
sion. His predicting his suffering and resurrection was mistaken for 
an intention to kill himself, because he said, Whither I go, ye cannot 
come. 

‘* Tocorrect such a supposition, and to prove the sinfulness of 
such a wilful error, He said unto them, Ye are from beneath.* 
Which is the same, as if he said, ‘It is not surprizing that carnal 
men, like you, who have no spiritual views, should entertain such 
thoughts. But I shall commit no such act. For / am from above : 
yeare of this world,’ He exposes their worldly and carnal thoughts. 
from whence it is evident, that in saying, J am not of this world, 
he does not mean to deny that he has taken the flesh of man, but 
that his nature and views are far above what their wickcd imaginations 
would suggest. For he said that his disciples were not of the world, 
though they were beings of flesh and blood. In the same manner, 
St. Panl says to believers, you are not in the flesh, though he does 
not mean to sty!e them incorporeal beings. 

‘‘ Therefore we may conclude that our Saviour, in saying his 
disciples are not of the world, intends nothing more than to give tes- 
timony to their heavenly wisdom and simplicity. He proceeds with 
the same allusion, J said therefore unto you, except you believe that I 
am he, you shall die in your sins. For if he came for this purpose, 
to take away the sins of the world, and it is impossible to be divested 
of sins otherwise than by the laver of regeneration,¢ the unbeligever 





* Popular opinion is not always to be taken as a test of truth, nor 
do the numbers that flock to sectarian teachers argue any real evange- 
lical zeal. For the real trath, unless accompanied with the grace of 
novelty, so far from attracting multitudes is generally received with 
reluctance, or meets with decided opposition. We find this reluc- 
tance shewn, and this opposition exercised against our Saviour, on 
almost every occasion. And though the multitude by a momentary 
impulse might cry Hosanna to the Son of David, yet they soon after 
exclaimed, Crucify him, crucify him. 

t In the time of Chrysostom, baptism seems evidently to have 
'. been considered as a spiritual regeneration: the light in which our 
church receives it now. The word used by Chrysostom here sig- 
bifles a laver, a vessel to wash in: it occurs Ephes. v. 26, and Tit. 
lii.6; in both places there is a plain allusion to the baptismal 


Washing, See also John iii. 5, where nothing but baptism can be 
meant. 
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must necessarily be said to retain the old man. For any one that is 
unwilling to crucify the old man by faith, will die in that state, and 
remove from it to another where he will be bound to give an acconnt 
of his former ‘sins. For this reason Jesus Christ said, He that 
believeth not is already judged, not only by not believing, but 
because he dies, having all his former sins. 

“* Now upon hearing this, the Jews said tohim, Who art thou ? 
Nor can any thing exceed their folly to ask such a question after they 
had witnessed so many miracles, and received such instruction. 

‘© To that interrogatory of derision, Jesus replied, ‘ Because | 
speak to you still in the same manner as at first, and you continne 
deaf and obstinate, you are unworthy to hear my words, and still 
more so to learn who I am.’ For all that you say is by way of 
mockery and insult, and not from a true desire to be informed. [ 
could have cleared up all these things to refute and reprove you, for 
that is the meaning of the words, J have many things to.say and to 
judge of you. I could have punished, too, as well as reproved. But 
he who sent me, that is, the Father, intends not this. For J came not 
to judge the world, but to save it. If then he sent me for this purpose, 

and he is true, it is with reason that I pass sentence on no one at pre- 
sent; but I speak these things for your precaution, and not as a 
reproof. And he says allthis to prevent their supposing that his 
condescension proceeds from fear, or from ignorance of their secret 
thoughts. 

‘* But their impenetrable ignorance remained, though he still con- 
tinued speaking to them of the Father, When the signs which he 
had shewn, and the instructions whjch he had given, proved of no 
avail to attract them, he proceeds to remind them of his sufferings on 
the cross, and says, When ye have lift up the Son of Man, then shall 
ye know that Iam he, and that I speak nothing of myself, Lecause he 
that sent me is with me, and the Father hath not left me alone. And 
in these words he intimates to them that by the signs and wonders, 
which will accompany his suffering, and when they see death has no 
power over him, they will be forced to feel and acknowledge that he 
is the Son of God, who beaveth and upholdeth all things, and that he 
does nothing in opposition to him, or, in his own words, that he 
speaketh nothing of himself. He forewarns them against unbelief, 
as they will afterwards know, to their sorrow,* his union of power, 


wr 


* National calamities never fz'! to follow any marked and open 
dereliction of the christian faith. The Jews, after their rejection 
Jesus Christ, lost their civil polity, and were dispersed over the world. 
Mr. Addison, in one of his beautiful Essays, speaking of the situation 
of the Jews, says, ‘‘ We shall find that their numbers, dispersion, 
and adberence to their reiigion, have furnished every age, and every 
nation of the world, with the strongest argumests for the cbristiad 
faith, not ouly as these very particulars are foretold of them, but 4 
they themselves are the depositaries of these, and all the other pre 
phecies, which tend to their own confusion.”—Spectator, No. 495: 
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action, and substance with the Father. For in saying, I speak , 
nothing of myself, he plainly implies an identity of substance with the 
Father, and that he utters not a syllable in opposition to his laws. 
For when you lose your religious service, when you are no oy v3 
allowed to worship God as before, you will then know that he has 
avenged the insults offered to. me. The spirit of prophecy foretold 
this, and the Evangelist confirms the execution of the menace. 
Isaiah says in the fifty-third chapter of his book, He wiil punish the 
wicked for his grave ; and David, in the second Psalm, declares that, 
He shall speak unto them in his wrath. Both which prophetic 
denunciations our Saviour* ratified in these words, Behold your house 
is left desolate, and in the parable also of the husbandmen, who 
were to be destroyed by the Lord of the vineyard for the rejection of 
his son.t 

‘‘ Our Lord every where speaks in the same manner of unbelief. 


- His words are, Bring hither those that will not have me to reign over 


them, and slay them. But if he shall destroy them, as he certainly 
will, why does he not call it his own act, but that of the Father. 
This he does in condescension to their infirmity, and at the same,time 
in honour of the Father. So that he did not say, I will leave your 
house desolate, but i¢ zs deft, without naming the person by whom 
the desolation would be wrought. But in saying, How often would I 
have gathered your children, and you would not, and immediately 
annexing tbe threat, your house is left desolate, he shews that he is 
the person by whom this act isdone. For he told them, that, as they 
would not know by his healing benefits, who he was, they would 
feel it by their punishment. And in using the expressions, the 
Father is with me, he cuts off every supposition, that, by speaking 
of him, who hath sent him, he implies any inferiority in himself. 
a the latter words allude to his incarnation, and the former to his 

ity. , ‘ 

“ Again, hesays, The Father hath not left mealone, for I do 
always those things which please him. The truths respecting his 
human and divine nature thus interweven with each other, carry with 
them the force of conviction. For the Evangelist says, that as he 
spake these words, many believed on him. And Jesus immediately 
exhorted them éo continue in his word, by doing which they would be 
disciples indeed. So that if we are but willing to search the Scriptures 
diligently, we shall become trae masters in the science of salvation, 
knowing what is true doctrine as well as correctness of life.”— 
Chrysostom, p. 332—335. Vol. II. Paris Edit. 1633. 


a 


* Chrysostom, in one of his Homilies upon our Saviour’s Sermon 
on the Mount, points out how the New Covenant, so far from abro- 
gating, confirms the Old. For the only difference between the Old 





_- Moral Jaw and that introduced by him, consisted in the principles of 


the Old being enlarged to a more pure and spiritual code. 

t In every part of the Gospel history, the rejection of our Lord’s 
Sovereignty, that is, of his supreme divinity, is placed upon the same 
footing as a total rejection of cbristianity. 
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The spirit of the true church, my Lord, is the same at all times, 
sober, diligent, humble, and devout: widely distant from the transi. 
tory feelings of enthusiasm, or the dazzling effects of pompous 
ceremony, the influence of which soon dies away, leaving the 
devoted victim as much a prey to every sinful appetite as before. 
Lord Bacon, in one of his Essays, observes, that “ the causes of 
superstition are pleasing anc sensual rites and ceremonies : an excess 
of outward and pharisaical holiness: over great reverence of tradi- 
tions which cannot but load the church: the favouring too much of 
good intentions which openeth the gate to conceits and novelties : the 
taking an aim at matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture 
of imaginations.” ‘here is but too much truth in his observation, 
and the plea of good intention has often been set up as a sanction to 
authorise the most dangerous experiments and innovations. But 
how widely distant from these abuses of religion is the temper and 
language of the church, as will appear by comparing her formularies 
with the temper and language of the primitive times. For nothing 
can be surely more conformable to the rules laid down by the Lord 
and giver of life himself, than to pray for such a spirit in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, that we may “ learn and inwardly digest them,” 
and, as itis further expressed with inimitable tenderness and simpli- 
city, that ‘* by patience and comfort of his holy word, we may 
embrace and ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, which 
is given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 


Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 


Pontefract, September 12th, 1817. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, _. 





A perpetual Key to the Almanacks ; containing an account of the 
Fasts, Feasts, Saints’ Days, and other Holidays in the Calendar, and 
an explanation of the Astronomical and Chronological Terms. By 
James Bannantine. The Seventh Edition corrected and improved, 
with an original Table of the Constellations, their Names and Origin, 
and the number of the Stars which compose them, &c. &c. By John 
Irving Maxwell, of the Inner Temple. 

A Table of the Moveable Fasts, Feasts, and Terms, the Cycle of the 
Sun, Dominical letter, Golden Number, and Epoch, for 25 years. 

The Shrubbery Almanack, or the Juvenile Gardener's Memons 
Calendar on a Sheet. | 

The Meteorologist’s Annual Tables for recording diurnal observations 
of the Weather, as well as Annual Results. 

A Folio Chart, entitled the Meteorologist’s Assistant, accompanied 
- with a Card explanatory of the mode of Notation, by Thomas Hanson, 


Surgeon. 





Errata in our last Number, History of Hartlepool. 


Page 143—!.9, for collections, r. collectors ;—l. 14, dele “ at ;”—line 17, 
insert “ which had,” before ‘‘ arrived.’’ 




































PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


Our pages, it seems, have lately attracted the notice of the 
Editor of the Catholicon, a Popish Journal, published by 
Keating and Co. particularly the Retrospect for August ; and_ 
as an intimation has been given, that no discussivn will be 
admitted into their pages, we are under the necessity of vin- 
dicating our remarks, where they are not attacked. At the 
same time, we assure P. P. P., or the editor of the Catholicon 
himself, that we are not afraid of laying before our readers any 
arguments which he may transmit us. 

In his strictures on our retrospect, he dwells principally on 
the acknowledgment of schisms among us, and 2ndly, on the 
suppression of erroneous opinions. Now, respecting the first 
of these, the Romanists are ever vaunting their superior 
unity. Many of them, we are persuaded, sincerely, but fool- 
ishly, suppose, that there never was any schism in the Romish 
Church. Yet, alas! not only in the Romish Church, but even 
in the true Church Universal, of the: earliest and purest ages, 
schisms have ever abounded. Offences, said our Lord, must 
needs come. ‘The personal authority of St. Paul, aided by that 
of the twelve Apostles, could not prevent them. And we shall 
hot impute greater influence to the infallible Judge, which ts 
set up in the modern Babylon. And although to every student 
of theology, these facts are too well known, yet it may abate 
the presumption of the Romanist, and inform the ignorance of 
the Journalist, to enumerate some of these. Eusebius then 
Informs us, from Hegesisspus, that there were seven heresies 
which principally distracted the Church, in the Apostolic age. 
These were headed by Simon, Thebutes, Cleobius, Dositheus, 
Gortheus, Masbotheus, and Cerinthus. ‘To refute the latter, 
No, 234, Vol. 53, November, 1817. T 
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St. John is supposed to have written his Gospel. Besides 
these, the Ebionites and Gnostics particularly distracted the 
church. To give an account of the different opinions taught 
by these, cannot be here attempted. They will be found in all 
Ecclesiastical Histories. As the existence of these heresies, 
during that era, is acknowledged by all Popish writers, we 
may assume the fact, without farther proof; and next make 
the following deduction. That a freedom from schism, is not 
an attribute of Christ’s true Church. Nor can it be prevented 
among men, by the influence of persons unquestionably full of 
the Holy Ghost; and, therefore, that the appointment of one 
infallible judge over the whole world, would be totally ineff- 
cient to preserve unity among us. Such is the imperfection 
of our nature, that no authority whatever can prevent error. 
The immediate presence of God himself, did not prevent it. 
The very people who had, scarcely forty days before, trembled 
at his voice, made themselves a golden calf to lead them back 
into Egypt. To imagine, then, that any human authority can 
prevent schism, is aridiculous chimera, contrary to experience, 
and impossible of performance. Hence, in the Romish 
Church, many schisms existed prior to the reformation, many 
even now exist among them, but are suppressed, as much as 
may be, by prudential motives. ‘There were once three Popes, 
all infallible men, roaming about Europe, cursing and excom- 
municating one another. The Council of Constance deposed 
them all, thereby proving, that there is no infallible test of 
infallibility. So that if there were an infallible Judge among 
men, we have no infallible means of discerning him from pre- 
tenders, and thus, to all real utility, there can be none. ‘This 
sort of logic, our Romanists cannot comprehend. We will, 
therefore, come to an instance more easy of conception. It 
is this :—Schism, on a very important point, has long existed 
in the Church Universal. A decision upon the subject, for 
the sake of unity and general instruction, has been attempted 
by various Councils and Popes, particularly by the Council of 
Trent, and by Popes Clement VIII. and Paul V. And the 
history of these attempts must for ever silence all the preten- 
sions to the speaking authority of the Church, on which the 
Popish controversialists so much insist, and to which the 
editor of the Catholicon alludes, in these words: “ Here the 
‘* Catholic may think the Protestant Advocate has inadvertently 
‘¢ passed sentence on himself, for not humbly and willingly 
** submitting to those sufficient evidences of an infallible autho- 
“ rity, appointed to instruct him, which is so clearly revealed 
“* in the Scriptures !!!”" Now, this important point is neither 
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more nor less, than the Calvinistic question, which has long 
agitated Christendom. Had our infallible holiness, or the 
unerring Council of Trent, given any decision, it would have 
been considered accurate by one party at least; but having 
tried, they have failed. The account given by Father Paul of 
this business, is extremely curious. Indeed, his whole his- 
tory of that Council, is a precious record. No wonder that his 
Holiness procured his assassination. What else could he 
expect from the frailty (as the Editor of the Catholicon calls 
these enormities) the frailty of a Pope. But thus, observeth 
Father Paul, * Sancta Croce (i. e. Cardinal of) took incre- 
dible pains to make the decrees, avoiding, as much as was pos- 
sible, to insert any thing controversed among the schoolmen, 
and so handling those which could not be omitted, as that every 
one might be contented. He diversified the matter with 
diverse orders, changed sometimes one part, sometimes another, 
until he had reduced them to the order in which they now are, 
which generally pleased, and was approved by all. It is cer- 
tain, that to determine these things, congregations were held, 
consisting partly of Theologues, partly of the Prelates, to the 
number of one hundred; and that, from the beginning of 
September, until the end of November (three months,) there 
passed not a day, in which the Cardinal did: not meddle with 
that which was done before, and change something.” The 
historian then gives two curious instances, where the Car- 
dinal, for precise language, substituted equivocal expressions, 
which each party could explain to their own sense. He then 
adds, “ And truely, concerning these particulars, it is not fit to 
reb the Cardinal of his due praise, who knew how to satisfy 
men ever obstinate in contrary opinions. And those who 
would be better informed therein, may understand, that imme- 
diately after the Session, Friar Dominicus Soto, principal of 
the Dominicans, wrote three books, and did entitle them of 
Nature and Grace, for commentary of this doctrine, and in his 
Exposition, all his opinions are to be found. When this work 
was published, Friar Andrew Vega, the most esteemed of the 
Franciscans, set forth fifteen great books for commentaries 
upon the sixteen points of the decree, and did expound it all 
according to his own opinion. These two opinions do not 
only differ almost in all the articles, but in many of them are 
expressly contrary. Both which works were printed in the | 
year 1548, and he that shall read them, observing that they do 
give very often interchangeable and doubtful senses to the 
words of the Council, will marvel how these ,two persons, the 


chief for learning and estimation, who had greater part therein 
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than others, did not know the only sense and true scope of the 
Synod. Of which also some few others of those that were 
interested having written diversely, I could never find whether 
that assembly did agree in one sense, or whether there was a 
unity of words only. But to returmto the Cardinal. When 
the decree was approved by all in Trent, he sent it to the Pope, 
and the Pope gave it to the Friars and learned men of Rome, 
to be consulted of ; and it was approved by them, because every 
man could understand it in his own sense.”’? P. 202, Council of 
Trent. London edition, 1676. Oh, admirable harmony! oh, 
instructive speaking authority of the Church! Who can 
doubt that infallibility, which can interpret to every man any 
difficulty in his own sense ? 

It will readily be conceived, that decrees purposely couched 
in language so equivocal, would only give rise to further dis- 
cussions. Yet, ere we pass on toa proof of this opinion, let 
us reflect on the lesson which we ate thus taught, respecting 
this Council. What has become of that spiritual guidance to 
all truth? ‘To investigate the question was never attempted. 
Two distinct parties appear in the Council, one whose views on 
Grace and Free-will coincided with those of Austin and Calvin; 
the other had adopted the tenets of the Greek Church on these 
difficult points. ‘These two parties were headed respectively 
by the Dominicans and Franciscans, two orders of Friars the 
most numerous and powerful then existing in the Roman 
Church. These were directly opposed to each other. An 
appeal was made to the speaking authority of the Church, and 
the answer was a paltry evasion, which would disgrace an 

heathen oracle. 


Romanos aio te CQHacida vincere posse. 


It is impossibie to invent, even in imagination, a stronger 
proof that this Council deserves no regard whatever in matters 
of faith, as its decrees do not contain the opinions of the 

ersons assembled, or the majority of them, on subjects of the 
highest importance. How futile this attempt at producing 
concord by evasion afterwards appeared, the following anec 
dote, extracted from the Life of Fenelon, lately published, suf- 
ficiently shews. Let the reader remember, that the writer was 
himself a strenuous advocate for all the errors of Popery. 
Speaking of Molina’s attempt to reconcile Free-will and 
Grace, he says that it was presented to the Pope, by the Sp2- 
nish Dominicans, for condemnation ; and after two hundred 
conferences, eighty-five of which were in the presence of 
Clemens the VIIIth. and Paul Vth. the question seemed to be 
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more involved than ever. Paul, therefore, put an end to the 
discussion, he would neither decide nor condemn any thing, 
but reserved to himself the right of pronouncing judgment, 
when he should deem proper—Parturiunt Montes !!! Here 
two Popes, and all parties concerned, fairly set to work, laud- 
ably desirous of investigating the truth, and willing to prevent 
further doubt. ‘They do not appear io have been embarrassed 
by any worldly motives, or any ambitious intrigues. There 
was no Cardinal Santa Croce at hand, to draw up an equivocal 
decree, which should keep the word of promise to the ear, and 
break it to the hope; and here again infallibility failed, the 
speaking authority of the church was dumb. But, supposing 


-we wicked heretics in England were disposed to conform, to 


whom should we go?) Must we apply, for instance, to the 
Vicar-Apostolic of the district, the Bishop of Halia? He has 
been charged by another Vicar-Apostolic with heresy, and 
among all the highflyers of the Romish Church, is somewhat 
worse than soup conné d’etre suspect. Shall we go to Gan- 
dolphy, and study his four volumes of Sermons, in octavo, 
worthy of gold and of Cedar? Here again the Bishop, the 
speaking authority of the Church, forbids our approach. He 
has publicly proclaimed these volumes as tainted with im- 
portant errors, and interdicted their use. But what is very pro- 
voking, the Bishop will not tell any of us what these errors are. 
However, they are applying at Rome to remove him, and let us 
hope the next will be more open. In fact, then, it appears, 
that the boasted unity of the Church of Rome, amounts to 
nothing more than a mutual forbearance, not to contradict, if 
possible, one another. We have had in the controversy 
respecting the publication of Gandolphy’s works—sufficient 
evidence that there is no real unity in sentiment. In discussing 
Gandolphy’s observations respecting the Broken Notes (alias 
the Holy Scriptures) we have endeavoured to shew how per- 
versely the Romanist treats the subject of private judgment, 
which every man does and must exercise, whether it be in 
choosing out his own religion among a variety of sects, or in 
finding a guide, upon whose infallible authority he may repose 
undisturbed. We shall, therefore, conclude this part of our 
answer to these strictures, by reminding the editor of the 
Catholicon, that the British Church, according to his own 
approved authorities, Baronius and Suarez, was established, at 
least as early as that of Rome ; and that the presumptuous 
claims of that Church of Dominion over other National 
Churches, have long experienced the fate they deserved. 
Hence, then, if we search out for the long-established Church, 
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we might be puzzled as to claims of priority; and again be 
obliged to exercise our private judgment, on a subject so dif- 
ficult, from the absence of proper information, that different 
conclusions must be expected. We cannot but wonder at the 
confidence with which Popish advocates advance claims that, 
to say the least, have been strongly disputed, and rendered 
doubtful. We can ascribe such confidence only, to their never 
having been permitted to study what Protestant writers have 
alleged on these points. They will not, as we have lately 
experienced, admit controversy into their own Journals, and 
are, we believe, generally ignorant of their opponents argu- 
ments. Therefore, they deem all they say self-evident truths, 
having never heard them contradicted. 

The Popish editor next proceeds to blame us for.endea- 
vouring to inspire a horror of Popish practices; and chiefly 
dwells on our reviving the obsolete calumny, that Papists dis- 
regard the sanction of oaths. That this calumny is obsolete, 
he proves in the following curious manner—“ After the mo- 
ment of the revolution, when all the old religious and political 
landmarks were swept away, and new sovereigns dissatisfied 
with old formulas, will their prelates to bind themselves by 
new ones, captious and indefinite, because some of the prelates 
moved, either by a weak condescension, to preserve dignities 
and court favour, or to conciliate dangers to religion, which they 
feared by opposition to aggravate, because these made sensible 
by experience, or the voice of their spiritual sovereign, of 
their errors or misconception, hasten to explain or retract 
them—is this a ground for re-establishing the obsolete ca- 
lumny, that Pepists disregarded the sanction of oaths?” 
Why, good Mr. Editor, this retracting ‘oaths at the voice of 
their spiritual sovereign, is the very calumny itself; and we 
are sorry to find, by your own admission, that it is not obsolete. 
The oaths which your Prelates have retracted, related to 
granting toleration to those whom you so arrogantly and so 
falsely style heretics. The doctrines of Popery on this sub- 
ject, were known to all parties before they took those oaths, 
and they took them voluntarily. They were, therefore, bound 
by them, according to all law, right, and reason. But they 
have declared themselves absolved from these obligations, by 
the voice of their spiritual sovereign, on the implied ground, 
that no faith is to be kept with heretics; and you, Mr. Editor, 
admit the fact, and justify it. Can you, then, complain of 
our assertion, or deny its truth, when we say that Papists con- 
sider themselves at liberty to retract oaths made in favour of 
heretics, if commanded by the voice of their spiritual sove- 
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reign? To use a vulgar expression, you have put your foot 
into it in good earnest ; and we shall certainly hereafter refer 
to p. 116, vol. V. of the Catholicon, or Christian philosopher, 
for modern proof of this obsolete calumny. The instances 
you give of tergiversation, in respect of oaths by Cranmer, 
and other Protestants, apply not. Because we unanimously 
condemn any retracting of oaths at the command of a superior, 
or change of religious opinions, except on well-grounded, 
sincere, unbiassed conviction. Cranmer himself, you know, as 
he was burning, lamented his having retracted; and we all 
regard itas a mark of unfortunate weakness. Observe, Sir, 
that the act of an individual taints a community, only when it 
is justified by that community. When it is disavowed, and 
regarded as a blemish, a frailty, or a crime, surely it affects 
them not. Now, Protestants, unanimously lament the weakness 
of Cranmer, and glory in the firmness of Ridley and Latimer, 
those blessed martyrs, sacrificed by your bloody ancestors. 

But, Mr. Editor, for your sake we will here pause— 
fearing, if your unguarded admissions, and incautious naming 
of our martyrs, should attract the notice of your hierarchy, you 
might be silenced with poor Gandolphy, and other incautious 
men. And really we are much amused by your literary strug- 
gles against truth, and sometimes admire the ingenuity with 
which you wriggle out of difficulties. ‘The remainder of these 
strictures we must now dispatch in few words. Whether the 
resolutions of June 9th, published by the Board of British 
Catholics, do or do not contain that implied threat, must be 
left to the judgment of those who read them. We know that 
we are not singular in our opinions; and the fact of Irish 
soldiers deserting on all occasions, that desertion is encouraged 
by the Irish Priests, and enlisting prevented, are facts we have 
learnt from officers of high respectability, on whose infor 
mation we perfectly and fully rely. 





DR. TROY AND THE RHEMISH TESTAMENT. 





WE are now going to lay before the public some curious cir- 
cumstances relative to the late publication of the Rhemish 
Testament, which unfolds such equivocal conduct in the 
Popish Primate of all Ireland, as would honour a general of 
the companions of—not Jesus--but Loyola. It is well known 
that this Testament was republished with the obnoxious notes 
of the original translation. Three were noticed by a Corres- 
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pondent of ours in the Number for August last, Pp. 593, 4, 5, 
and other Journals have with due severity chastised the i into- 
lerance contained in them. As some doubt might occur, whe- 
ther these actually existed in the original edition of the 
Rhemish Testament, we have been at the trouble to collate 
them, and assure our readers that all those which have been so 
strongly reprobated, are to be there found. We beg this 
observation may be carefully recollected, as well as that the 
Rhemish Testament has ever been since its publication, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, a standard voiume in 
Popish libraries. Well, this edition came forth professedly 
under the patronage of His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, 
Annoyed by the severe annotations made on these his adopted 
notes, Dr. Troy disavowed, in a declaration annexed, his 
having patronized said edition. Of course, on first reading 
this declaration we did not doubt but that the publisher had 
been induced, from fraudulent motives, to prefix His Grace’s 
Most Reverend name. We remembered the rascally attempt 
of our own Deists to pass off their mutilations of Scripture, 
under the name of the learned Archbishop of Armagh. There 
is, however, in this declaration, one assertion which greatly 
staggered us. Dr. ‘Troy says, having read, and now, for the 
first time, considered these notes, I not only, &c. Is it possible, 
is it credible, that Dr. Troy should never before have considered 
the notes of the Rhemish Testament? We confess this at 
first lead us to suspect the Doctor’s declaration to have been 
forged, nor can we, now that we are assured of its authen- 
ticity, reconcile such an assertion with probability. He does 
not, indeed, say that he has now read them for the first time, 
but only considered ; yet how, amidst the discussions in which 
he has had such an active share, it was possible for him to read 
such a note as that on Pontius Pilate’s passing sentence on 
our Saviour, and not consider it, it is out of our power to con- 
jecture, (see page 291, for this note.) When, however, the 
reply of Mr. Coyne, and the corroboration thereof by Mr. 
Cumming appeared, we were struck with amazement, not at 
Popish duplicity, to that we are somewhat accustomed, but at the 
daring hardihood with which it has been exercised, and the 
wanton unprovoked attack on an individual whom this Roman 
Bishop knew to be innocent. For the case stands thus—Dr. 
Troy had, in consequence of public animadversion upon this 
edition’ declared in all companies, and on all occasions, that 
he had not authorized this edition. At the same time he very 
properly sent for the publisher, Coyne of Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of remonstrating with him -on the impropriety of his 
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conduct, in pretending the authority of his Primate without 
permission. He had provided witnesses and assessors On poor 
Coyne, who came to his trial without knowing the nature of the 
charge about to be made against him. These assessors were, the 
Vicar-General, Dr. Hamill, and a Mr. Kenny, of Clongowes 
College. This interview took place, observe the dates, ‘on 
Monday, October 13th. Here Coyne completely cleared him- 
self from the charge, and shewed that Dr. Troy had undoubt- 
edly sanctioned this very edition. The Doctor, indeed, 
observed that he never authorised Mr. Walsh to approve a 
Bible with the Rhemish Notes, and here is a louphole through 
which, perhaps, he will finally slip, but not without staining 
- his feathers. However, he promised Coyne to clear up his 
character on the business. ‘* Your Grace promised me to 
take every opportunity of disabusing those whom you had 
spoken to on the subject.” Such was fair and right between 
man and man, although one might be a Most Rev Grace, the 
other a mere bookseller. When lo and behold, on Oct. 24th, 
eleven days after this interview, the declaration following 
appeared in the Irish papers, and such care taken to dissemi- 
nate the same, that it was sent post to the Editor of the 
Catholicon, and appears in his Number for October. On the 
26th, Richard Coyne publishes his defence, and on the 27th, 
Cumming adds‘his testimonial. Another bookseller has corro- 
borated these statements, and his testimony shall be annexed, 
if it can be procured in time. A very weak attempt at defend- 
ing the Bishop has appeared in the Freeman’s Journal, but as 
we have no doubt that he will defend himself, we shall defer 
making any remarks on tbis subject until another month. At 
present, certainly there is a very awkward appearance, and we 
shall wait with some anxiety to see the parties struggle out of 
their dilemma. They are now on trial at the bar of public 
opinion, and we sincerely wish them a safe deliverance. 





“ DECLARATION OF DOCTOR TROY. 


“ Havine seen a new edition of the Rhemish Testament, 
with Annotations, published by Coyne, Dublin, and Keating, 
&c. London, 1816, said to be revised, corrected, and improved 
by me, I think it necessary to declare, that I never approved, 
nor meant to approve, ' of any edition of the Old or New Tes- 
tament, which was not entirely conformable, as well in the 
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notes as in the text, to that which was edited by R. Cross, 
Dublin, 1791, containing the usual and prescribed formula 
of my approbation, and which has served as an examplar to 
the several editions that have since been published with my 
sanction. 

‘“* As in the said new edition, the notes vary essentially from 
those of the last-mentioned editions, which exclusively I have 
sanctioned for publication, I should think that circumstance 
alone fully sufficient to induce me to withhold every kind of 
approbation from it; but having read, and now, for the first 
time, considered these notes, I not only do not sanction them, 
but solemnly declare, that I utterly reject them generally, as 
harsh and irritating in expression, some of them as false and 
absurd in reasoning, and many of them as uncharitable in sen- 
timent.. They further appear to countenance opinions and 
doctrines, which, in common with the other Roman Catholics 
of the empire, I have solemnly disclaimed upon oath. 

“ Under these circumstances, and with these impressions on 
my mind, I feel it an imperious duty to admonish that portion 
of the Catholic Body which is entrusted to my charge, of the 
danger of reading, or paying any attention to the notes or 
comments of said new edition of the Testament; and I enjoin 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of this Diocese to discourage and 
prevent, by every means in their power, the circulation, 
amongst Catholics, of a work tending to lead the faithful 
astray, and much better fitted to engender and promote, among 
Christians, hostility, bitterness, and strife, than, (what should 
be the object of every such production,) to cultivate the genuine 
spirit of the Gospel—that is, the spirit of meekness, charity, 


and peace. 
a “ J.T. TROY. 
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Dublin, 24th October, 1817.” 


“ TO HIS GRACE THE MOST REV. DR. TROY. 


“¢ Parliament Street, October 26, 1817. 


*¢ Most HonovuRED Lorn, 


“ Ir is with pain and difficulty that I am obliged to controvert, 
for a moment, any statement coming from your Grace; but 
the character which I have earned and maintained these fiftee® 
years, unsullied, in the opinions of the Catholic Clergy an¢ 
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Hierarchy of Ireland, as the only publisher and bookseller in 
the kingdom, of works exclusively Catholic, puts me under the 
indispensable necessity of addressing your Grace in public. 
The Declaration which your Grace thas published, leaves no 
alternative, but that of either submitting to the imputations 
which it fastens upon me, or of giving, as I now do, a simple 
statement of facts, for the truth of which I appeal to your 
Grace’s candour—and which shalf, I trust, substantially remove 
the impression that your Grace’s Declaration is calculated to 
produce on the public mind with regard to me. 

- & On Monday, the 13th instant, your Grace sent me a 
message by your servant, requesting to see me at Cavendish 
Row, at the hour of two o’clock. I had scarcely entered your 
Grace’s apartment, when the Very Reverend Dr. Hamill, your 
Grace’s Vicar-General, and the Reverend Mr. Kenny, of 
Clongowes College, appeared. Your Grace then produced and 
read a paper, purporting to- be an extract from the Britesh 
Critic, and containing animadversions on the Notes of a late 
Edition of the Catholic Bible, bearing in the title-page, the 
approbation of your Grace. You then observed, ‘ that you 
‘were sure [ had no bad intention in putting your Grace’s 
‘name to the work, but that very bad consequences had fol- 
‘lowed; that finding its way into England, it had armed our 
‘enemies against us, and this at a time when we were seeking 
‘Emancipation.’ Upon these remarks, I asked, ‘ Did not 
‘your Grace approve and sanction the publication of a Bible 
‘by a Mr. M‘Namara, of Cork? Your Grace replied, ‘ 1 did.’ 
I then asked, ‘ Did not your Grace depute the Rev. P: A. Walsh, 
‘of Denmark-Street Chapel, to revise, correct, and approve, 
‘for publication, in your Grace’s name, the said Bible of 
‘M‘Namara? Your Grace answered, ‘I did.’ ‘ Then, my 
* Lord,’ said I, ‘ that is the Bible now in your hand.’ ‘1 
‘never authorised,’ replied your Grace, ‘the Rev. Mr. Walsh 
‘to approve a Bible with the Rhemish Notes.’ * Of any private 
‘ understanding,’ said I, ‘ between your.Grace and Mr. Walsh, 
‘I know nothing; but this I know, that Mr. Walsh is 
‘accountable for your Grace’s approbation, which is now in 
‘the title-page.’ ‘ But,’ said your Grace, ‘ are not you the 
‘person who published this Bible—it bears your name ?” 
“No, my Lord,’ said I; §I am neither the printer nor pub- 
‘lisher ; and I sha!l now relate to your Grace, how it comes to 
“bear my name :—M‘Namara, the publisher of the Bible to 
‘which your Grace gave your sanction, became a Bankrupt 
‘before the work was completed. Mr. John Comming, of 
‘Ormond-quay, Assigaee to the Bankrupt, purchased the 
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‘ unfinished part, and to cover his own losses, resolved upon 
‘ perfecting the publication. Having called upon, and re- 
* quested of me, to allow him to put my name to the work, 

‘] refused, except on the condition, that the Clergyman, 

‘ * deputed by your Grace, continued to currect the unfinished 
‘/part. This I did, without any interest whatever in the trans- 

‘action. Mr. Cumming accordingly applied to the Rev. Mr, 

‘ Walsh, to whom he paid 201. on completing the revision of 

“the work, and took his receipt for the amount.’ When I had 

finished this narrative, your Grace, in the presence of Doctor 

Hamill, and the Rev. Mr. Kenny, acquitted me, in the most 

unequivocal terms, of having had any thing to do with the 

publication. I then remarked, that your Grace having in dif- 
ferent conversations disclaimed your approbation ; and certain 
individuals having in consequence denounced me as the forger 
of it, I should, in my own defence, publish the whole trans- 
action ; upon which your Grace promised me to take every 
opportunity of disabusing those, to whom you had spoken on 
the subject. For the truth of what I have now related, touching 
the interview of Monday the 13th instant, I appeal to your 

Grace, to Doctor Hamill, and to the Rev. Mr. Kenny. 

« Did I not afterwards send your Grace the Numbers of 
this said Rhemish Testament, on the covers of which are 
rinted these words :—‘* Now publishing by M‘Namara, the 

Catholic Bible. . . . . . Torender it the more com- 
‘ plete, the elegant, copious, and instructive Notes or Annota- 

©tions of the Rhemish Testament will be inserted. . . 

‘By permission of his Grace, Dr. T. Troy, Catholic Lord 

$ Primate of Ireland, this work is carefully revising, by the 

‘Rev. P. A. Walsh, Denmark-Street, Dublin. Printed by 

¢ Cumming ?’—Moreover, did I not accompany these Numbers 

with a letter, calling on your Grace to make good your pro- 
mise of clearing my character from the imputations it had lain 
under, through your Grace’s misconception of the facts? 

This Letter, my Lord, I suppress, from the same motives of 

delicacy which have kept me silent, until your Grace’s Decla- 

ration forced me thus to state the facts; nor shall I add one 
single comment, but leave the public to draw their own con- 


clusions. 
“ Tam, 


«© Most honoured Lord, 


“* Your Grace’s very humble and most obedient servant, 
“ RICHARD COYNE. 
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«TO MR. RICHARD COYNE, PARLIAMENT STREET. 


sé SIR, 
« | HAveE received the Address to the most Rev. Dr. Troy, 
which appeared in the Freeman’s Journal of this day bearing 
your name, and think it but justice to you to declare, that the 
statement therein contained, is perfectly correct, so far as it 
relates to me, and to the appearance of your name as the 
Publisher of the Bible and Testament therein mentioned. 
“Tam, Sir, 
“‘ Your obedient servant, 


* JOHN CUMMING, 
“© 6, Lower Ormond Quay, Oct. 27, 1817.” 





« COPY OF AN APPEAL WHICH HAS BEEN AD- 
DRESSED BY AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, WHO_HAS 
ACTED IN THE SEVERAL CAPACITIES OF CHAIR- 
MAN, DELEGATE, AND SECRETARY OF CATHO- 
LIC MEETINGS, WITHIN THE LAST SIX YEARS. 





‘“ To the Catholic Princes, Prelates, and Statesmen of 
Europe, upon the dangers to which the Church is now 
exposed, in one of its most faithful and persecuted 
provinces. 


“ Ir the safety of religion be dear to you, or of the afflictions 
of a brave and faithful people can excite your generous sym- 
pathy, attend to this letter on behalf of such a people, and 
exert your protective influence for the defeat of an abominable 
intrigue, which may involve more than five millions in rebellion 
against their temporal and spiritual sovereigns. 

“ Intelligence has arrived from Italy, which has excited 
alarm and indignation through every city, town, and village, 
in our island. Our accredited agent at. the Court of Rome, 
(whose zeal for religion, and devotion to his country, had pro- 
cured him the confidence and esteem of both the Clergy and 
_.the Laity,) has been ordered from the christian capital, at the 
Suggestion of certain agents from Hanover and London, who 
are endeavouring to obtain a brief from the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Which shall authorise our Protestant Monarch to interfere in the 
appointment of our Catholic Prelates, although that Monarch 
and his Ministers swear, upon their entrance into office, that 
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they believe the Catholic Religion to be both damnable and 
idolatrous. 

‘* The suppression of a slandered Order of the Priesthood, 
in the reign of Clement XIV. has been attributed to the inter- 
ference of the different Cabinets of Europe, which may well 
justify their application to the earthly shepherd of the faithful, 
when the minions of an Anti-Catholic faction have obstructed the 
ordinary avenues to his throne. If that exalted and respected 
chief be embarrassed by the solicitations of a court, which has 
considerably advanced the interests of his temporal concerns, 
all danger of offence might be easily avoided, by throwing the 
decision of the question upon a general council of tle church, 
or reminding the agents of our adversaries, that it was a ques- 
tion which involved the political liberties of millions; that it 
was opposed by the united Prelates, Clergy, and People of 
Ireland, with the exception of about one hundred lukewarm 
or ambitious individuals, who, panting for the sunshine of our 
court, would barter the liberties of their church for a mess of 
miserable pottage. 

“ The Jrish nation feels that no document of a mandatory 
character can proceed from Rome, except in matters of purely 
a spiritual nature, and that their oaths of allegiance, &c. taken 
with the Pontiff’s approbation, have solemnly bound them to 
obey no other. The more pious portion of the people are per- 
suaded, that if their cases were impartially stated to their vene- 
rable Pontiff, he, who so long withstood the persecutions of 
Napoleon, for conscience sake, would not refuse to stand 
between them and a danger which they contemplate with 
horror, and which has been seriously increased by a pretended 
Act of Emancipation, which was passed by stealth during the 
last Session of our Parliament. 

“‘ This Act of our legislature, so far from being regarded as 
a boon, may justly be ascribed to that intriguing spirit, which 
is now so actively engaged about the purlieus of the Propa- 
ganda. The fact is, the venerable Pius had officially declared, 
through his Eminence Cardinal Litta, that as soon as the 
legislature of Great Britain should promulgate, in due and 
authentic form, an Act of Emancipation, conformable to the 
sentiments expressed by him, namely, in every respect favour- 
able to the Catholics, he would likewise send a timely brief 
to all the Catholic Bishops and faithful of Great Britain, 0 
which he would publish to the universe his sense of gratitude 
for the clemency and generosity of the most powerful British 
Government—would exhort. the Catholics, especially after this 
newly-received favour, to adhere with a still more fervent 
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loyalty to their august King, and, finally, in a solemn fo 
it (NoT GRANT) the proposed rejection of a Catholic Bishop 
by the English Crown, 

‘ An Act of Emancipation, in every respect favourable to 
the Catholics, has not taken place ; but a clause was smuggled 
through the Legislature, in a Military and Naval Bill, which 
states, that whereas doubts have been entertained, whether the 
provisions of said Acts, (respecting oaths administered in cer- 
tain cases to officers in his Majesty’s land and sea forces,) are 
still in force in that behalf; and, whereas the practice of 
taking the said oaths, and making and subscribing the said 
declarations by officers, previous to their receiving commis- 


- sions in his Majesty’s army, hath been long disused; and 


whereas it is expedient to remove such doubts, and assimilate 
the practice of the two services; Be it enacted, &c. here it is 
simply made lawful to deliver commissions or warrants, with- 
out requiring such oaths or declarations. 

“© A Ministerial Paper (The. Courier) admits, that this clause 
only places the Catholic on the same footing with the Dis- 
senter, and that the tenure of commissions by them, depends 
upon the passing of an Annual Bill, called a Bill of Indem- 
nity, which it is in the power of Parliament to suspend or 
vary. 

“ Such is really the boasted concession of Parliament to the 
Catholics. But Sir Jonn Cox Hippesxey is gone to Rome, 
as itis stated, upon a mission of importance ; and, it is sus- 
pected by some of those humble sentinels, who do not slumber 
at their post, that an attempt will be made to convince our 
superior upon earth, that his conditions have been complied 
with; that the legislature has promulgated, in due and 
authentic form, an Act of Emancipation conformable to the 
sentiments expressed by him, “ in every respect favourable tg 
the Catholics ;” and that he should publish the proposed brief, 
expressive of his gratitude, &c. Confident of sucdess, our 
government has already postulated for the erection of three 
new dioceses in Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward’s Island, and has attempted to appoint the new Bishops 
to those dioceses. That their negotiations at Rome on Irish 
affairs might be unfettered by the zeal and integrity of the 
Rev, Mr. Hayes, he was, literally, banished from that city ; 


and, unless you are graciously pleased to become our advocates 


with the Chief Pastor upon earth, we have no other lawful 
alternative, but a national appeal by prayer to that Almighty 
Being, who has witnessed our sorrows for upwards of six hun- 
dred years ; who has seen us * a people expecting—expecting 
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and trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have spoiled.” — 
(Isaiah xxxvii. 7.) 

*¢ If the Irish Catholics were regularly commanded to abandon 
the use of images and pictures, their good sense and their 
obedience might be evinced by the cheerfulness of their com- 
pliance, for they are sufficiently enlightened to know that they 
might be good Catholics without either; but when the sworn 
adversaries of their daily sacrifice ask for the appointment of 
their Bishops, their blood may be covetous of effusion in opposing 
the demand. 

“ There are few of you who are unacquainted with the pro- 
verbial fidelity of my countrymen, and each of you have power 
to help them in Rome, at this afflicting crisis, when a people, 
who have merited the respectful commiseration of all Europe, 
are demanded as the victims of their unrelenting foes. The 
Prelates, the second order of the Clergy, and the Laity, have 
offered to satisfy the alleged jealousy of government at a 
foreign influence, (which they cultivate themselves,) by the 
appointment of future Irish Prelates in a domestic chapter 
presided by the Dean, as dictated by a council of the church, 
and practised by the Trish Clergy, until it was interrupted by 
persecutions which are known through christian Europe. 

“© That the particulars of our case may be the more distinctly 
understood, I have the honour to accompany this Appeal with 
a brief historical statement of our wrongs and efforts ; and 
having performed that which I conceive to be my duty as an 
ardent, devoted, and christian lover of my country, and her 
long affiicted children, I shall, in the event of our adversaries 
success, endeavour to prevent rebellion against my Sovereign, 
armed with the cross, and in the habit of an afflicted witness. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM VARIOUS. CORRESPON- 
DENTS ON THE RE-PUBLICATION OF THE 
RHEMISH BIBLE. 


WE now resume the subject of the re-publication of the 
Rhemish Bible. We do it with distaste and reluctance; but we 
think it incumben tupon us, in conformity with our unal- 
terable fealty to the Established Religion of this country, to 

proceed a stage or two farther with the subject, that we may 
shew our readers in general the course to a more complete 
acquaintance with its design and nature. We have, very lately 
too, looked over the Notes to this edition of the New Testa- 
ment. They are utterly revolting to common reason, truth, 
and Christianity, in many important particulars ; and they are 
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caleulated to excite and to perpetuate the bitterest of all strife 
—_that which arises out of the rancour of religious collision. 
4 barbarous intolerance pervades them throughout, such as the 
enlightened Catholics of the present day cannot but abhor; 
and if the Appeal which has been made to the Catholic princes, 


289 


prelates, and statesmen of Europe, were to be encountered 


with quotations from the Notes to this Rhemish Edition of 
the Bible, that Appeal must be cast from every hand with 
contempt, if it were believed that the supposed appellants pro- 
fessed the principles and doctrines set forth in those Notes, as 
the foundation of their religious creed, and the basis of their 
Church government. No Protestant can ever contemplate the 
experiment of Emancipation, but as a principle of national 
peace and union, drawing together the great body of the people 
into the common bonds of social harmony and repose ; but as 
the means of. burying, in forgetfulness, the past contentions of 
creeds and sects; re-moulding all the factions and parties, 
and casting them out of their distinct and separated forms, 
into one whole---into a people. The Protestant who pleases 
himself with the experiment of Emancipation, must first pro- 
mise himself all those agreeable and most desirable conse- 
quences— but, if he were to be convinced, that instead of all 
those pleasing expectations, religious fury would only bristle 
up again—exploded pretensions be revived—-the rancorous 
rivalry of sects inflamed, and intolerance and _ persecution 
recruited with fresh power—unless he were mad, he would stop 
short, and pause, and ask himself the advantage of laying 
himself open to antipathy, which tells him before-hand—tells 
him, by the revival of the doctrines of the days: of Queen 
Mary—tells him, by the re-publication of the Notes to the 
Rhemish Edition of the New Testament, that he is held in 
abhorrence—that his religion is an abomination— that he 
liimself is but an outlaw from the Church, and still amenable 
to its power, whenever that power may be great enough to 
assert itself, 

Let it not be thought that we are speaking of the Catholic 
religion—-no such thing. We are not speaking of that relj- 
gion, as we infer it, from Dr. Troy’s denunciation—we speak 
only and simply of the Notes to the Rhemish Edition of the 
New Testament—of those, and those only, we are speaking — 


and those we should reprobate under any circumstances that 


tLe imagination can conceive. If we were emancipators of 
the highest orderin zeal, we should detest those Notes, because 
they set up a bar to Emancipation, which the powers of ab- 
‘tracted reasoning, upon the principles of civil life, would but 
No. 234, Vol. 53, November, 1517. 
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vainly attempt to equal. But we are no emancipators—we 
Jeave that question to its own intrinsic weight. If cmanci- 
pation ought to be, it must be—if reason, policy, and justice, 
civil peace, civil union, the preservation from inroad of all, our 
existing establishments and institutions, concur to support its 
impulse, it must arrive at its destination. But while the Rhe- 
mish Edition of the New Testament has patrons of influence 
and importance in Ireland—while it can find purchasers enough 
td encourage an edition of it in Nwnbers—while any person in 
authority can recommend it, or any great portion of the pcople 

can relish its doctrine—that political change, which is con- 
‘templated under the unsuitable name of Emancipation, cannot 

take place. ‘The thing is morally impossible. As much liberty, 
and as much liberality as you please, with all our hearts—but 
there is nothing but slavery and intolerance running through 
the Notes to this Rhemish Ldition of the New Testament— 
rancour, discord, and proscription. 

In the note to verse 10. cap. 3, of the Epistle of Paul to 
Titus, is the following :— 

“ Not every man that erreth in religion is an heretic, but he 
** only, that after the Church's determination, wilfully and stub- 
“ bornly standeth in his false opinion, not yielding to the 
® Decree of Council, or the Chief Pastors of the Church 
* therein,’ &c. 

Let the Protestants behold themselves in this glass, and withal, 
Jet them mark all other properties that old heretics ever had, and 
they shall find ai! definition and marks of an heretic to fall 
upon themselves. And, therefore, they must not marvel, if we 
warn all Catholic men, by the ‘words of the Apostle, in this 
‘place, to take heed of them, and to shun their preaching, books, 
conventicles, and companies !!! 

In the note on verse 14, cap. 5, Epistle to St. James, it is 
observed-— 

But these men (the Protestants) follow neither Gop’s 
‘* word, nor Ecclesiastical use, nor any reason, but mere fancy, 
** noveliy, and hatred of Gon’s Church.” 

After a long note on verse 42, cap. 10, of St. Luke, re- 
earding active and contemplative life, it is observed, that the 
Protestants have neither Martha nor Mary’ *—that is the 
life contemplative, or the life active. It coneludes thus :— 

** tf there be none in their whole Church that profess con- 
‘* templation, or that vow any thing at all to Gop voluntarily, 
‘ neither in their bodies, nor in their goods, God and the world 
“© know they have no Church—no Reiigion at ail.” 

Respecting the principles of Civil Government to be col- 
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lected from the same source, the following instances may be 
satisfactory :— 

Verse 21, St. Matthew, cap, xxii.—*“ And, therefore, Princes 
have to take heed how they exact, and others how they give, 
“ to Cesar—thatis, to their Prince—the things which are due 
“ to Gop—that is, to his Ecclesiastical ministers.” 

Cap. 27, verse 24.— Though Pisare was much more in- 
« nocent than the Jews, and weuld have been free from the 
‘ murder of our SAviour, seeking all the means that he 
« could (without offending -the people, and the Emperor’s 
“ Jaws) to dismiss him; yet he is damned for being the Mi- 
“ nister of the people’s wicked will, against his own con- 
« science. Even as all officers are, and especially the Judges 
“ and Juries, which execute the laws of temporal Princes 
“ against Catholic men—for all such are guilty of innocent blood, 
‘“ and are nothing excused by that they execute other men’s 
“ will, according to the laws, which are unjust.” 

We conclude a subject, every way disagreeable, though every 
way highly important, with a short account of the Editors of 
the Rhemish Bible, which we profess to take from the article 
in the British Critic, already referred to. 

The Roman Catholic Priests, ** who, after the death of 
Queen Mary, fled from England to the Netherlands, being no 
longer able to persecute their Protestant countrymen at home, 


“~~ 


_fulminated against them, from abroad, assembled at Douay, 


A. D. 1568, by the procurement, says CAMBDEN, of WILLIAM 
ALLEN, an Oxford man. Here they founded a College, under 
the patronage of the mortal enemy of England, the bigoted 
Puitie If. of Spain. About ten years afterwards, they were 
removed to Rheims, under the patronage of the GuisEs, whose 
massacres have been recorded in history in letters of blood. 
About this period, and soon after, similar foundations were 
established in different parts of the Continent: at Rome, by 
Grecory XIEI. at Valladolid, St. Omers, &c. &c., by Patuip 
li., forthe alleged purpose of supplying Priests to succeed to 
the old and decaying stock in England, and “ to sow the seeds 
of the Roman religion” in this country. For this reason they 
were called Seminaries ; and the Priests who were educated in 
them, were called Seminary Priests. 

“ All the authentic historians of that melancholv period, 


agree in representing the doctrines maintained in those Semi- 


Naries, to be of the most dangerous sort. The Porr’s power 

of excommunicating Protestant Princes, and the consequent 

cuty of insurrection against those Princes—the obligation to 

extirpate heretics hy fire and sword, &e, &c, all such principles 
| U 2 | 
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were taught in those Seminaries, and recommended by their 
Doctors from the Press. It farther appears, from history, that 
they who, amongst the bigoted Doctors at Rheims, were pre- 
eminent in bigotry, were engaged in contriving that dangerous 
perversion of the Sacred Scriptures, which is called the Rhe- 
mish Testament, &c.”’ 

‘< The principles,” continues the British Critic, “ of the 
Rhemish perverters of the Scriptures, may be also judged of, 
from those of their confidential friend and cordial co-operator, 
Doctor SanprErs, who ought not to pass unnoticed. Sav- 
pers died in rebellion in Ireland, whither he accompanied the 
Spanish Iuvaders, as Popr’s Nuncio.” The particulars are 
stated, for which we refer to the authority from which we have 
taken the extract, as well as for other matters connected with 
the Khemish edition of the Testament. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES. 


ne 


KRE-PUBLICATION AND SOLEMN SANCTION OF THE PERSE- 
CUTING ANNOTATIONS, ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED BY QUEEN 
MARY'S PRIESTS, AT RIIEIMS. 


Sir, 
Many complaints have been made, that the principles main- 
tained by the Roman Catholic priesthood, have been calum- 
nieusly misrepresented, in Parliament and out of Parliament, 
by the opponents of tbe measure so delusively termed “ Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.” The following extracts from the New 
Roman Catholic Bible, published at Dublin, in the last year, 
under the express sanction of Dr. Troy, the titular Archbishop, 
do not. it is to be supposed, contain any misrepresentation of 
the principles of the Romish Priesthood. My attention has 
been directed to this very important work, containing a repub- 
lication of all the persecuting principles of the Rhemis 
Priests, by an article which appeared in the last Number of the 
British Critic. 

In the Annotations of Doctor Troy’s Bible, the authority of 
which, as being ecclesiastical Tradition, stated and expounded 
by the Pastors of the Roman Church, is maintained to be no 
less binding on the conscience of a Roman Catholic, than the 
Text itself of the Sacred Scripture. The Romanists are 
informed that Protestants ere Heretics and Nchismatics ; “ the 
bane and disease of thys fime ’ (note on John xiv. 28:) that 
“all the defiuitiuns and maiks of an Heretic fall upon them,” 
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“Pit. iti. 10.) and that * The Church of God, calling the Pro- 
restant’s doctrine Heresy, in the worst part that can be, and in 
the worst sort that ever was, doth right and most justly,” (Acts 
xxviii. 22;) that “ the new pretended Church Service of Eng- 
land is—in Schism and Heresy; and, therefore, not only 
unprofitable, but also damnable.” (Acts x. 9.) That, as the 
Jewish Temple was made a den of thieves, the church, or 
“the house appointed for the hcly sacrifice, and sacrament of 
“the body of Christ, is now much more” made a den of 
thieves, being made “a den for the Ministers of Calvin’s 
breed ;” (Mark xi. 17.) and that if our Divine Redeemer 
‘could not abide to see the temple of God profaned”’ by the 
secular business of money changers, He can ‘* much less abide 
the profaning of the Churches now, with heretical service, and 
preaching of heresy and blasphemy,” (Mark xi. 17.) That the 
prayer of a Schismatie (of a Protestant) cannot be heard by 
Heaven (John xv. 7.) That * the speeches, preachings, and 
writings of heretics,” (Protestants) are “ pestiferous, conta- 
gious, and creeping, like a canker: therefore Christian men 
must never hear their sermons, nor read their books,” (2 Tim. 
ii. 17.) That “ as the Devil, acknowledging the Son of God, 
was bid to hold his peace;” ‘ therefore, neither heretics ”’ 
(Protestants) “sermons must be heard, no, not though they 
preach the truth: so is it of their prayer and service, which 
being never so good in itself, is not acceptable to God out of 
their mouths: yea, it is no better than the howling of wolves,” 
(Mark ii. 12.) That ‘ a Christian man is especially bound to 
burn and deface all heretical books,’ (and, therefore, Pro- 
testant Kibles, Prayer-books, &c.) (Acts xix. 19.) That the 
translators of the English Protestant Bible ought ‘to be 
abhorred to lhe depth of Hell,” (Heb. v. 7.) And, as itis 
remarked in the British Critic, not only are the memories of 
the dead to be held in detestation, but the same abhorrence is 
to he extended to the persons of the living. The Roman 
Catholics are enjoined to ‘* abhor those new Manichees of ovr 
lime, both Lutherans and Calvinists,’’ (Acts ii. 23.) and they 
are informed, that “ though in such times and places, where 
the community, or most part, are infected, necessity often forces 
the faithful to converse with such in worldly affairs, to salute 
them, eat, and speak with them; and the Church, by Decrees 


_of Council, for the more quietness of timorous consciences, pro- 


vides that they incur not excommunication or other censures, 
for communicating, in worldly affairs, with any in this kind, 
evcept they be by name excommunicated, or declared to be 
heretics yet even in worldly conversation, and secular acts of 
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our life, we (viz. the Roman Catholics) must avoid them as 
much as we may, because their familiarity is, in many ways, 
contagious and noisome to good men, namely, to the simple; 
but in matter of religion, in praying, reading their books, 
hearing their sermons, presence at their service, partaking of 
their sacraments, and all other communication with them in 
spiritual things, it is a great damnable sin to deal with them.” 
(John ii, 10. J 

Thus, though the Roman Catholic Church commands her 
members to avoid all communication in spirituals with Pro- 
testants, as a great and damnable sin; yet, where the com- 
munity is generally infected by Protestantism, she permis them 
to converse with their Protestant fellow subjects in worldly 
affairs, unless they shall be by name declared to be Heretics. But 
even such conversation must be avoided as much as possible, 
being contagious and noisome to good Roman Catholics, and 
is permitted by their church, only because necessity forces it! 
Such is the tolerant spirit of that Church, whose members now 
clamour for admission to the political power of the State, on 
the alleged ground of the duty of toleration ! 

But how long would Dr. Troy, and his brethren the Romish 
Priests, consider even such toleration justified by necessity ? 
We are informed, in the following annotations—‘‘ The good 
(i.e. the Roman Catholics) must tolerate the evil (7. e. the 
Protestants, &c.) when it is so strong, that it cannot be 
redressed without danger or disturbance of the whole church, 
and commit the matter to God’s judgment in the latter day: 
otherwise, where evil men, be they Heretics or other Malefactors, 
may be ‘punished and suppressed, without disturbance and 
hazard of the good, they may and ought, by public authority, 
either spiritual or temporal, to be chastised or EXECUTED.’ 
(Matt. xiii. 29.) And again, * all Heretics,” though in the 
beginning they may appear “ to have some shew of truth,” 
yet, in due time, their deceéts and falsehood shall be known by 
al] wise men ; “ though for troubling the state of such com- 
monwealths where unluckily thev have been received, they 
cannot be so suddenly ExrinPATED.” (2 Tim. 1.9.) So supb- 
DENLY EXTIRPATED ! 

In another part of this newly-published and sanctioned 
Roman Catholic Bible, the words of Hierom are perverted, in 
order to convince the Romanists that their ‘* zeal ought to be 
so greut toward” all Protestants and: their doctrines, that 
they should give them the anathema, though they were never 
so dear to them,” and “ not spare even their own parents.” 
(Gal. i.8.) And at the same time, the Roman Catholics are 
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informed that * the Church and Holy Councils use the word 
anathema for a curse against Heretics, &c.” And, that to say, 
‘be he anathema,”’ means, “ beware you accompany not with 
him, aecursed be he, away with him.”’ Such are the exhor- 
tations now addressed to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and 
addressed to them in their Bible, as the authorised exposition of 
the word of God ! 

The expression “ away with him,” may be found four times 
in the text of the New Testament: on every occasion, it is 
stated as the expression of a furious rabble, having uniformly 
for its meaning, “that the object of their rage should be put to 
death. It occurs twice as used against our Saviour ; and twice 
as used against St. Paul; (Luke xxiii. 18; Acts xxi. 36; 
John xix. 15 5; Acts xxii. 22.) But it remained for the con- 
trivers of the Rhemish perversion of Scripture, and for Dr. 
Troy aud the other Popish Doctors, who have re-published 
that mischievous work, to inform the Roman Catholics ; that 
the murderous cry of the Jewish rabble, is a divine command, 
which they are bound to obey ; and to execute, in due season, 
against their Protestant countrymen. 

“The Roman Catholics are also informed, in Dr. Troy’s Bible, 
that the Protestant clergy are seducers of the people, intruders 
into the fold of our Redeemer’s Church, usurpers of the 
rightful possession ; (passim) and leaders of a Rebellion against 
the lawful authority of the Roman Catholic Priests. ‘The Pro- 
testant Clergy of all denominations are farther described in this 
authorised Bible, as * wryp Murperers, and Ministers of 
THE Devic.” (John x. 1. and Heb. v. 7.) They and their 
flocks, as supporters of the Protestant “ Heresy,” are declared 
to be engaged in’a “ Rebellion, and damnable revolt against the 
Priests of God’s Church,” that Rebeilion, ‘ which i is the bane 
of our days, and especially of cur country,” (Heb. xiii. 17.) 
and the Roman Catholics are warned, from this their authorised 
Divine Oracle, that *¢ Christian people (especially Bishops ” 
(meaning the Romish Bishops and their adherents) “ should 
have great zeal against Heretics,” (meaning Protestants, &c.) 
‘* and hate them, that is, their wicked doctrine and conditions, 
even as God hateth them: and the Popish Bishops are further 
warned to be “ zealous and ‘stout against false Prophets and 
Heretics of what sort soever,” (of course meaning the Pro- 
_ testant Clergy and their flocks, &c.) and to be thus zealous, 
remembering ‘¢ the example of holy Elias, that in lus zeal killed 
150 false Prophets.’ Rev. c. ii. v. 6. 20.) 

The Roman Catholics are also assured that ** when Rome 
Duts Heretics to DEATH, and ALLOWS THEIR PUNISHMENT IN 
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OTHER COUNTRIES, their blood,” (the blood of Protestants, 
&e. shed on account of alleged heresy by Papists) “ is not 
called the blood of Saints, no more than the blood of thieves, 
man-killers, and other malefactors, for the shedding of which, 
by order of justice, no commonwealth shall answer.” (Rev. 
xvii. 6.) They are reminded, that though the Son of God 
rebuked his Disciples, for proposing to invoke fire from heaven, 
against the Samaritans, as Elias had done ; “ yet that Elias’ s 
fact was not reprehended, nor the Church, nor Christian Princes 
blamed for putting Heretics to DEATH.” (Luke ix. 55.) And, 
in another annotation, Dr. Troy adopts and sanctions the 
exclamation of Queen Mary’s Rhemish Priests, “ if St. Paul 
appealed to Cesar not yet christened, how much more may we 

call for the aid of Christian Princes for the panne of 
Heretics!’ (Acts xxv. 11.) 

Now, if for the aid of Popish Princes, why not also for 
the aid of Popish Magistrates, whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity may arrive ? 

Even to those who profess obedience to a priesthood main, 
taining such principles, our free and happy Constitution grants 
the fullest toleration: and I rejoice at it—but how far it may 
be wise to subject the Executive Powers in Ireland to the 
influence of such principles, or to permit them to have a share 
in directing the proceedings of the British Parliament, I leave 
to the judgment of an enlightened public. 

I propose addressing you soon again on this important sub- 
ject, and will not, at present, trespass longer on your valuable 
pages. 

Your obedient servant, 
&e. &c. &e. 


The annotations in Dr. Trcy’s New Testament, are con- 
siderably longer than the text ; and almost all the annotations, 
at least three-fourths of them, breathe the same spirit of 
charity and toleration toward Protestants, which the specimens 
guoted in this letter evince. 


ne 


FarTuER account of the Roman Catholic Bible, published in 
the last year, at Dublin, by Coyne, Parliament Street, under 
the express sauction of the Popish Titular Archbishop. 


SIR, 
An unquestionable and decisive evidence of the principles 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Priesthood in Ireland is, at 
present, of such great political importance to the whole United 
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Kingdom, that some additional particulars respecting their 
new Dublin Bible, may appear to you, to be entitled to the 
serious attention of the British public, and proper to be inserted 
in the Protestant Advocate. 

In the preceding letter, it was stated that the authority of 
Annotations on the Seripture, sanctioned by the Roman church, 
jis held to be no less binding.on the conscience of a Roman 
Catholic, that that of the Sacred Text itself. 

This tenet is thus declared in the Dublin Bible.—1 Thess. ii. 
12. “ The word of God.” Annot. “The adversaries, 
(meaning the Protestants,) ‘ will have no word of God, but 
that which is written and contained in the Scripture; but here 
they might learn,” &c. &c. Also, ‘ that whatsoever the law- 
ful Apostles, Pastors, and Priests of God’s church, preach in 
the unity of the same church,” (meaning the church of Rome,) 
“ is to be taken for Gop’s owN worp.” 

The Annotations in Dr. Troy’s Rhemish New Testament, 
containing this divine word, are of a length nearly twice that of 
the whole text; and in almost every instance, they exhibit 
the same irreconcileable hostility and persecuting spirit against 
Protestants, 

It is to be wished that the history of this perversion of the 
Sacred Scripture were known to the public. 

While the Ministers of Romish vengeance were inflicting 
on the innocent Dissenters from Popery, in the valleys of 
Piedmont, the severest tortures that inventive cruelty could 
devise ; sparing neither age nor sex;* while France was 
Stained with the blood of murdered Protestants; and England 
yet mourning for her Cranmers, her Ridleys, and her Latimers ; 
within a few years after the Guises had led their band of 
assassins, with their white crosses on their hats, to the massacre 
of Paris; and Pope Gregory the XIIIth had ordered a solemn 
thanksgiving and general jubilee, for the dreadful murders 
they had committed :¢ under the immediate patronage of the 
Guises, and of Gregory, somE of Queen Mary’s bigotted 
Romish Priests, who, after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
fied from their indignant country ; published at Rheims their 
translation of the New Testament, with Annotations. They 
artfully perverted the expressions of some of the early chris- 
tian writers, in order to give an apparent sanction to their own 


__ pernicious tenets ; and under the name of an exposition of the 


word of God, circulated all the exterminating principles, 








* See Leger’s Vaudois. 
‘t+ Mezeray, De Serres, Thoanus, &c. 
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which in that age of Romish bigotry spread over so great a 
portion of Europe the horrors: of a sanguinary persecution, 
But, it would swell this letter beyond reasonable limits, to 
give a particular account, either of ‘the Rhemish Doctors, or 
of their pernicious producticns.—Suffice it to say, that they 
have been described, by the uuthentic historians of that melan- 
choly period, as plotters and zealous supporters of Romish 
conspiracies and rebellions;* as authors of publications, 
exhorung Romanists to insurrection against their Protestant 
Governors ; and even encouraging and justifying assassination, 
The general character of their principal work, the Rhemish 
exposition of the New Testament, may be estimated from the 
annotations cited in the Courter of the 11th instant. This 
chef d’oeuvre has been re-published at different periods ; but 
in the luter publications of it, from the middle of the last 
century, at least in those which are generally known, that of 
1750, and of 1752, the persecuting notes were omitted. They 
have now been uvhappily revived, and under what circum- 
stances? In the year 1816, when the Roman Catholics con- 
fidently expected Legislative concession to their demands, and 
the speedy approach of their day of power in lreland, and of 
influence in England. 

Sir, upon this I shall make no comment ; but proceed to 
state a few more specimens, of the principles maintained in 
those annotations, now sanctioned by Papal Archiepiscopal 
nuthority, and again proclaimed to the Roman Catholics as the 
Divine Worp. 

‘The unfounded and dangerous claim of the Roman Church, 
to jurisdiction over all Protestants, which has been so fully 
exposed by the present Bishop of Llandaff,f is asserted in 
various parts of Dr. Troy’s annotations. 

It is stated in the note on Matt. xvi. 19, that to the Church of 
Rome has been committed “ All kind of discipline, and punish- 
ment of offenders, either spiritual, which is directly meant, or 
CORPORAL, so far as it tendeth to the execution of the spiritual 
charge; of which sort are excommunications, ANATHEMAS, 
&c. &e. for punishment specially of heresy and rebel- 
lion against the Church, and the chief pastors thereof,” (of 
course, of Protestantism, whish is described in these Anno- 
tations, as the worst of heresies, and a most wicked rebellion 
against the Romish Church and her chief pastors.) Now let 








* Stow, Speed, Fuller, Strype, Camden ; all the authentic his- 
torians confirm this account. 
+ In his comparative view of the Churches of England and Rome. 
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it be remembered, that when the Popish authorities shall think 
proper to issue their ANATHEMA against any body of Pro- 
testants, the effect is to be the same, as if the Divine Voice 
proclaimed, “* accursed be they—Away witn THEM!” (see 
note on Rom. ix. 3.) Even the appellation of Roman Catholic, 
it seems, is not to be accounted for, without reminding the 
Romish authorities of their jurisdiction over Protestants, and of 
their obligation to punish them, whenever the proper occasion 
may arrive. The word “ Roman,” they are informed, “ is 
added to Catholic, in many countries, where Sects abound, for 
the better distinction of true believers from heretics,” (Pre- 
testants, &c.) “ who, in allages, did hate and abhor the Roman 
faith and Church, as ALL MALEFACTOs do their JuDGEs and 
Correctors.” (Rom. i. §.) ° 

he claim of the Romish Church to the exclusive right to 
the spiritual offices and privileges, and to the temporal pos- 
sessions of our Ecclesiastical Establishments, is plainly 
asserted ; and, in order to justify it, the words of ‘Tertullian are 
perverted, and used against the Protestant Clergy. “ Who 
are you, and from whence came you? What do you in my 
possession, that are none of mine? Why do you sow and seed 
for these companions at your pleasure? It is my possession— 
I possess it of old—TI am heir of the Apostles. As they pro- 
vided by their Testament, as they committed it to my credit, as 
they adjured me, so dof hold it. You surely they disinherited 
always, and have cast you off as enemies.” Preface, p. 16. 
The Protestant Clergy and their ficcks are not to be allowed 
even the possession of the Sacred Scriptures. ‘ No Heretics,” 
(Protestants, &c.) “ have right to the Scriptures, but are 
usurpers 5 the Catholic church,” (the Roman Catholic) “ being 
the true owner and faithful keeper of them to the end. 

To take leave of the notes in Dr. Troy’s Bible, with two or 
three more quotations. It is declared that Heretics” (Pro- 
testants) * follow in hypocrisy and shew of virtue, the per- 
nicious doctrine of Devits, who are lying spirits in the mouths 
of all Heretics and false teachers,” 1 ‘Tim. iv. 1. (of course in 
the mouths of the Protestant clergy especially.) That they 
have * no conscience.” ibid. (This may explain the. well- 
known Popish interpretation of “ Liberty of Conscience,” under 
James II.) That they resemble ‘ Judas in apostacy,” (John 
- VL 68.) “© And Cain, in having, for envy that his brother's 
sacrifice was accepted, and his rejected, slain his brother, and 
beeome a fugitive from the face and city of God, i. e. the 
Church,” (meaning the Roman Church) and that, * to all 
such, the Apostle giveth.the curse, and telleth them, that the 
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storm of darkness and eternal damnation is provided for them, 
Jude v. 11. That ‘ no Heretics,” (Protestants) ‘ can pos- 
sibly be saved, though they shed their blood for Christ’s name,” 

—*‘* though they die among Heathens or Turks, for defence of 
TrutH, or some article of ‘Christ’s religion ;” and that * Cal- 
vinists who now-a-days die in defence of their Heresies,” are, 
on that account, only ** more damnable.”—1 Cor. xiii. 3. 

‘This annotation appears to have been introduced by the per- 
secutipg priests at Rhemes; because, when they wrote, their 
patrons, the Guises, at the head of the League for the extir- 
pation of French Protestants, who were generally Calvinists, 
were executing their sanguinary projects. Why it has been 
revived and sanctioned, by the Popish Archbishop of Dublin, 
I cannot pretend to say; but “ certain it is, there never 
existed a sect (I speak not of the pure Christian Church at any 
time ;) but there never existed a sect fancying themselves the 
peculiar favourites of Heaven, excluding all the rest of their 
countrymen from salvation, and consigning them to the ven- 
geance of an offended God, who were not of an ttolerant 
spirit.” 

The fanatics of the days of Cromwell exclaimed against 
toleration for “ soul murder.” And an English Popish Priest, 
in a late work of celebrity, describes the “ toleration ” of Pro- 
testants, as the “ tabula rasa of religion,’ as the ‘ mere 
effect of political interest, or rather of ipnnenne to wo re- 
iigion.” Defence of Ancient Faith, vol. I. p. 219 and 222. 

But, Sir, whether we contemplate the excluding principles, 
or read of the persecuting violence either of sectarian fana- 
ticism, or of Romish bigotry, are we not naturally led to bless 
a gracious Providence, for that mild and tolerant Christian 
Church, whose spirit pervades our free Constitution, and 
secures alike to all the subjects of our revered Monarch, their 
PROPERTY, LIBERTIES, and RIGHTS ? 

And now, Sir, to conclude this Letter, for the length of 
which I am bound to apologise, with the words used bya 
Prelate of the Church of England, shortly after the Revo- 
lution of 1688 :—“ 1] know it was formerly a popular objection 
of divers misguided Dissenters from the Church of England, 
that we carried the doctrine of obedience farther than a 
be consistent with the safety of a Protestant Church, or the 
privilege of a free-born people. But it is now to be hoped, 
that the strongest argument of all others, which is experience, 
from undoubted matter of fact, has put this objection for ever 
out of countenance; since it is undeniable, that during the 
whole time, when our civil and spiritual liberties were in s° 
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much danger, the greatest and most considerable stop that was 
here put to the arts of Rome, and the intrigues of France, was 
by the steady resolution of the true sons of the Church of 
England. It will be sufficient to affirm, once for all, that the 
main body of those, who made so brave a stand, were ALL OF 
roe Cuurcu oF ENGxano, andthe principles on which they 
stood, were all Church of England principles. It was by these 
persons, and these principles, that Popery was stopped in its 
full career; by these it was hindered from conquering.” 
Bishop Spratt’s Letter to Lord Dorset, see Echard’s England, 
vol, III. book ii. ch. 3. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


FABRICIUS. 


P.S. The following is a statement taken from the Dublin 
Correspondent, of the heads of the title-page of the Cork pub- 
lication :—** A new, superb, and elegant, edition of the Ca- 
tholic Bible, now publishing in Numbers and Parts, by J. A. 
M‘Namara, Cork, under the patronage of nis Grace the 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Reilly, Roman Catholic Lorp Primate of all 
Ireland; nis Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin; H1s Grace the most Rev. Dr. Murray, 
Co-adjutor Archbishop of Dublin, and President of the Royal 
Coliege of Maynooth; the Roman Catholic Bishops of Cork, 
Waterford, Ferns, &c. &c. containing the whole of the Books 
in the Sacred Scriptures, explained or illustrated, with Notes or 
Amotations, according to the interpretation of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, which is OUR INFALLIBLE AND UNERRING 
guide in reading the Holy Scriptures, and bringing men to 
salvation.” ) 

[ have seen three specimens of the persecuting Notes taken 
from the Cork publication, and they are precisely and verbatim 
the same as those on the same parts of Scripture, in Dr. Troy’s 
Dublin Bible. I have no doubt that the two publications are 
in all respects the same ; and, therefore, that Dr. Troy’s Bible is 
now sanctionetl either actually by the whole body of his brother 
Popish Bishops in Ireland, ‘or by such a body as may be con- 
ee equivalent to the whole, by all the leading Popish 

ISHODS, 

The Dublin Correspondent Newspaper, to which I refer, is 
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‘ 


AURICULAR CONFESSION AND POPISH CELIBACY. 


From Farkirk’s Transtarion or Grorce Bucnanan’s 
FRANCISCAN. 


(Continued from p. 96.) 


Sancta quidem certis folcitor secta columnis 
E quibus in primis locuples conrxssio largo 
Proveniu est, &c. Sc. | 


Our holy sect on certain pillars leans, 

The props of all its glory and its gains,— 

*Mongst which, conresston* holds the foremost place, 
That thriving trade of merchandizing grace. 

The fairest farm may disappoint the swain, 

Who looks in Autumn for the promis’d grain ; 

Tho’ grapes may load the branches of the vine, 
Hail, rain, and wind, may blast all hopes of wine. 

— War may lay waste the Monarch’s wide domains, 
And sweep the crops and cattle from the plains : 

but OUR CONFESSION, in a knowing hand, 

Yields fruit more certain than the richest land ; 

No rain, no storms, no dire effects of war, 

Its regular returns of profit mar. 

Arm’d with this weapon, oft we’ve shown our weight, 
Our formidable pow’r in every state. 


a» —_— 





* My design is to render the practice of ConrFession useful, not to 
put anendtoit. There was no doing this, without laying open some 
of the inconveniences which arise trom a bad way of managing it. 
I touched on these things as delicately as possible, and yet my adver- 
saries were up in arms against me, on this account ; not considering 
that the whole world is full of stories respecting the scandalous things 
which take place, under the pretence of secrET ConrEssion, neither 
do they seem aware how many facts connected with this subject I 
have passed, from a principle of Christian decency, lest the very 
mention of them should contaminate the reader's mind. (Luther 
on the abuses of private Confession.) 

It is too true that many of the monks urge the people to confess, 
not from a regard to piety, but for the purpose of enriching them- 
selves. They live in the houses of the opulent, and acquire ap 
ascendant over them, by becoming acquainted with their secrets; 
they contrive to be with them when they are dying ; and insinuate 
themselves into their last wills. Let men only consider what 4 
source of evils, what a snare to consciences, the common practice of 
confession has been, and they will not be surprized that I should have 
ventured to suggest certain amendments in this matter. (Ibid ) 
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—Kings from their thrones indignant have we hurl’d, 
And Senedd raised from rags to =m the world ! 
Think yot our influence [ over-rate, 

In stating thus our power in the state ; 

For when the secrets of all men you know, 

Prolific seeds of treason you can sow. 

With guarded hints, and whispers of thgir force, 
Incite the mob to each rebeiiious course ;— 

Or when their plots are ripe, if bought by gold, 
Your dupes betray, and all their pians unfold, 

— Hear now to whom your chief attention’s due, 
Still keep this wise arrangement in your view. 
—Let the old matron claim your prior care, 

Whose wealth and weakness seem to promise fair,— 
Whose abject superstition may supply 

The means, your avarice to gratify. 

— Next, let the usurer attract your eve, 

Who loves to live in sin, yet safely die. 

— The merchant next, the secrets ‘of whose trade 
Require that off ’rings to the church be made. 
—But chief of all, the rulers of the state, 

Whom fraud and blood, and rapine have made great. 
— These claim your notice as a source of gain, 

High must the penance be, when deep the stain. 
—Not even servants should unheeded go, 

Their master’s secrets oftentimes they know. 

—The thief, the rogue, the robber, and the bawd, 

} Each may contribute to support your fraud. 

—But neither thought nor pains should you bestow, 
On those from whom no recompense can flow ; 





ll 


, For where’s the monk that ever yet was found, 

B ‘To waste his labour on unfruitful groand : 

; To spend his swiftness on a vain pursuit, 

I Or water gardens that produce no ‘frait ? 

. When, after long delays and doubts, you find 

er You’ve fish’d out all the secrets of the mind_; 

When the fair penitent has told you more, 

$5, Than ever human ear has heard before. 

n° When the frail wife has trusted to your ear, 

an That secret, which she dreads her spouse should hear. 
“ | —When the rich rogue has once uncased his mind, 
i Or the proud murd’rer in your pow’r you find ; 

of Then, Proteus like, assume what form you please, 
ve For all these victims may be spoil’d at ease. 


---Fear no refusal to your stern commands, 
Their life, their fame, their all is in your hands. 


Oe 
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---Nor loose your prey, by taking for your fee, 
A worthless gratitude, which false must be ; 
For still in him, who has disclos’d his mind, 
A secret foe you must expect to find : 
Conscious of guilt, he wishes that man dead, 
Whose frown can heap confusion on his head. 
---Well shoald you mark the sex and age of each 
Who lives within the circle of your reach,--- 
To wanton freaks remember youth is prone, 
And age is Jed by avarice alone. 
---By soothing words, the maiden’s heart is bought, 
And ancient dames by superstition caught ; 
The merchant ploughs for gold the stormy main, 
And slights all objects in pursyit of gain. 
---If a rich matron in your trap-should fall, 
Soon on her purse prepare to make a call ; 
Feign all excuses to get out her gold, 
Tell her the convent walls are craz’d and old. 
---You fear they’il fall---the rude rough Northern wind 
Has stiipp’d the roof, no slates are left behind. 
If groves and woods bedeck her fair demesne, 
Be sure some sly, some crafty tale to feign ; 
Tell her your shiv’ring brethren desire 
Some wood for fuel, to keep up their fire. 
---The Winter’s cold, no dinner duly done, 
Your stock of coals and timber long since gone. 
---If tracts of well-till’d land her house surround, 
Lament the poorness of the convent ground ; 
Say that your brethren live on coarse brown bread--- 
With cold, and thirst, and hunger, nearly dead : 
So shall you bear whole tracts of wood away, 
And wheat and barley to your stores convey. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


Tne second Volume of the Annals of Ireland will commence 
with the first number of the new year. 


2 


«J 


» Graham’s Farewell to Glenone, last verse, 7th line. 














Por Adieu ye kind friends ever dear, 
read 
PARMWELL ve k.nd Triends far and near. 





